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PREFACE 


In this concluding volume of The Piogicss to Geography 
I ha^ e tned to select those topics wluch are of greatest use 
and mterest to a boj vho is about to leave the pnmary 
school either for vork or for a course of higher education 
It seemed to me that such a pupil should be required to 
make a general surv^e}^ of the vorld vnthout covermg the 
vhole ground or burdening his memory vath names and 
statistics , and, further, that he ought to approach the 
subject m the folio vang order 

1 The Umted Kingdom as the v^orld-centre for Bntish 
people 

2 The Bntish Empire as the natural expansion of the 
Bntish Isles 

3 The ^Vorld’s Great Powers, of which Bntam is one 

4 The Commercial "World, m v^hich Bntam and other 
Powers play such a prominent part, but which also embraces 
other countnes which have no great political power 

The ground has been partly covered m the preceding 
volumes of this senes In Stage III I tned to give a very 
elementar}^ idea of the econoimc geograph}^ of the j\Iother 
Countrj^ and found it mipossible to do so vathout continual 
reference to the Empire, Europe, and the rest of the world 
In Stage I dealt vath the Empire as a whole, and with 
the Mother Countn," as the centre of that Confederation In 
Stage V I made a general sunev of Europe, including the 
United Kingdom as a \ei3 prominent “Continental" nation 
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This course may appear to have covered the vork out- 
lined under at least the first three of the above four headings, 
but the pupil has now come to a stage when he can be in- 
terested in other aspects of each of these subjects more 
suitable to his age and outlook Besides, my e\penence as 
a teacher reminded me very forcibly that at each stage in 
a school course it is necessar}^ to recall and fi\ the impres- 
sions w'hich have been gamed from previous w ork , and that 
one of the chief faults of nearly all school schemes m element- 
ary geography is the neglect of the i\Iother Country after 
the first stages We must remember that when a boy or 
girl is leaving school, he or she is going to make first-hand 
acquamtance mth some part of the work of the ]\Iother 
Land, which is therefore much more interesting at the 
moment than any foreign countr}^ 

This does not mean, how^ever, that the work of the last 
year should be confined to a detailed study of the Bntish 
Isles , but that the pupil's native country should be regarded 
more or less m its world relations on a progressive plan, 
which may be shown graphically m the following diagram 
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The method of dealing ^^lth the Empire m the present 
book presupposes, of course, some acquaintance with the 
geography of the Dominions and of India , and it is chiefly 
directed to^^ards enlarging the pupil’s British horizon, so 
that he becomes a unit, not in an island people, but in 
an imperial nation, which the Great War served to knit 
together nath stronger bonds than ever 

The teaching of geograph}^ dunng the past generation 
has made us insular in our outlook, but we must beware lest 
the “ New Geograplty ” makes us impenal m a Prussian 
sense , and it is the dut}'’ of teachers to prevent the conscious 
or implied use of the Bntish eqmvalent to Deutschland iiber 
AUcs This danger has been kept m wew m the treatment 
given to the third section of this present volume, which 
deals with the Great Powers of the world and some of 
their cluef modem actiwties 

In the fourth section certain topics are dealt with which 
are usually omitted in a course of geography deahng unth 
the various continents and countnes m order The whole 
world IS the pro\nnce of the trader, whose ideal is the " free ” 
port and the open highway, a safe sea, and equahty of com- 
mercial opportunity , and who is more keenly mterested m 
tolls, canals, pilotage, lighthouses and hghtships, vinds and 
currents than m racial jealousies created and fostered by 
foolish journalists and m political changes 

So far, the unif3nng power of the vanous sections of the 
earth lias been racial and governmental Wflierever we have 
a section of the world’s population united m language, 
ideals, and government, there we have the most satis- 
factor}’’ unit The region and the chmate have made the 
race in past ages, but now the race is to a great extent 
independent of the boundanes of the region , and the ordin- 
an,'- citizen looks at the world as made up of “ governments ” 
rather than of " natural areas ” bounded more or less. 
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but chiefly less, exactlj' b}' so-called physical or climatic 
barners This pnnciplc has been followed throughout this 
senes, wlule the studj^ of scientific regional geography and 
of the mathematical side of the whole subject has been 
left for a later stage 

It has been found verj diflicult to deal clearly and 
correctly wnth those countries whose temtones and 
activities have been materialh^ affected b}^ the war, partly 
because the conditions m those countnes are not }et 
stable either pohticallj^ or commercial!} The general 
attitude has been to draw attention to pre-war conditions 
and contrast them wnth those of the present time, and in 
the case of Europe the teacher is strong!} recommended 
to teach with the old wall-map placed side by side with 
the new 
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THE 


PROGRESS TO GEOGRAPHY 

STAGE VI 

INTRODUCTION 

The subject of this book appear at first sight 
to be so uade as to repel the reader — Bntain and 
the ]\Iodem ^Vorld • Evei^dhing depends, however, 
upon the way in which we approach it 

The first idea vhich we must get clearl}^ into 
our minds is that Bntam is keenly mterested in all 
that IS going on m the modem world She is not 
a loneR nation cut from aU the others b}^ a " v'^ater- 
wahed bulwark,'' which, to use the words of Shake- 
speare, her greatest poet, 

" Serx'^es her m the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against tlie en\y of less happier lands ” 

She owes more than ve can express to her water 
boundar}^ , but vhile the seas which wash her shores 
are a protection, the3'’ are also the best possible 
means of communication And through all her 
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varied histor}^- she has been the centre of vorld 
activity, the meaning of the term “ world " gradually 
widening and extending from the time of Columbus 
to that of Peary and Scott 

Having agreed upon this matter, we must decide 
m wdiat ordei w'e are to consider the parts of which 
the wide world is composed The old-fashioned 
way was to divide the land surface of the globe 
into five continents and to study each in turn But 
it IS not long before w^e find out the disadvantages 
of such a method as this , for the energetic races 
of the world have never regarded very senously the 
dividing lines betw^een these great land masses 
The Russians of Europe overflow into Asia Bntish 
people are to be found in every continent Afnca 
is bemg parcelled out among the peoples of Europe 
North America is for the most part held by races 
which speak the Enghsh language, and may mdeed 
be considered as a westw^ard extension of Europe 
A newer and very mterestmg method is to divide 
the surface of the earth into regions, separated b} 
natural barriers more real than those which di\'ide 
some of the contments,^ each region ha\mg more 
or less of a uniform chmate Under such a di\nsion 
there is, for example, a Baltic region, which mcludes 
portions of several separate countnes round that 
land-locked sea , and a Mediterranean region, w hich 
takes in not only the southern countnes of Europe 

1 The Himalaya Mountains form a much more real barrier than the 
Mediterranean Sea 
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but those of Noitli Afnca also This is, as I have 
said, an interesting method of dnnsion and grouping, 
and in man}* \va5^s ver}^ helpful, but it is apt to leave 
a rather confused impiession on the mind when a 
V orld-snn'C}’' has been completed , and such a plan 
obscures the fact that there aie certain laces of 
people, each under its ovm government, which have 
marked out certain sections of the land surface of 
the vorld as their ovm, pa5nng little or no regard 
to continental, regional, or climatic boundanes 

^Ve come, then, to vhat we might call a racial 
di\T.sion of the earth’s surface, and to the adoption 
of a method vhich makes the people and its home 
the starting-point for consideration This method 
also has its drawbacks, but, on the whole, it vail 
help us best at the present stage of our studies to 
undei stand to some extent the tremendous activities 
of the modem v orld. 

Folio vang such a racial di\nsion we must naturally 
begin vith our ovai people and their home, that is 
to sa}’, vath Bntam and the British nation. You 
may sa}^ that 3mu have alread}?" “ done " the 
United Kingdom m 3^our stud3^ of geography No 
single person can tml3^ make this claim Our 
islands are a little world m themselves, and there is 
always sometlung new to be leamt about them 
fiom a geographical point of view In the few 
cha]3tei s v Inch mimediatel3" follov I intend to draw 
3 our attention to some of these new and ver3'- 
Intel esting matters m connection with our island 
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home But this is done with tlie hope of sending 
you to other and fuller books dealing uith the geo- 
graphical conditions of the United Kingdom, and of 
leading 3 ^ou to use your hohda3’s and occasional 
visits to other parts of the countiy for finding out 
more about the land which 3'’ou call “ home ” 

After Bntam, what part or parts of the vorld 
come next m importance for us ? Our fnendl3" 
neighbour France, which lies so near to our shores ^ 
B3^ no means From the rest of the world we must 
detach those lands wduch, together with Bntam, 
form the Bntish Commonwealth or Empire , for 
though they include man3^ vai^nng races, the chief 
portions are those great “ dommions ” where other 
Bntons have made homes for themselves, and all 
the divisions of this Empire, whether peopled b3^ 
Bntons or other races, are united under one flag 
Once agam you may say that you have “ done 
the Bntish Empire m your geography lessons, and 
once agam I reply that there is no person h^’lng 
wKo can make that claim Vdiy, it has been ver3' 
truly said that there is no single person who knows 
the whole of London l 

Our native land is not only the centre of w’hat 
might be very fitl3^ called the Bntish V’orld It is 
one of a group wLich has come to be knowm as that 
of the Great Powders, including also the United 
States, France, Italy, and Japan, and, before the 
Great War, Russia, Germany, and Austna These 
countnes together form a w^orld m themselves, a 
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woild of progiess, \\calth, power, encrg}'’, restlessness, 
ambition, masteiy, jealousy, and possibilities of the 
most appalling stiife and bloodshed We must 
leain, m the next place, something about the homes, 
the aims and activities, as w^ell as the extensions 
beyond their owni boundaries, of each of these great 
nations 

Even yet w^e have not finished with the surface 
of the globe There are wade terntories inhabited 
by people who aie not subject to the Great Powers, 
some of them small na'^fonalities of a verj interesting 
and piogressive char£i6\er, others great races in 
deca}^ Among these regions are some of the most 
important parts of the world to the Great Powers, 
such as the plains of the Argentme m South America, 
w^hich send to Europe a great deal of the meat and 
w^ool required for her people 

Then, agam, we are a httle too apt to consider 
our world-survey completed when we have dealt 
wuth the land surface of the globe, and we forget 
the importance of the seas and sea passages, the 
routes for trade, and the pomts far away from 
continental masses, which are often of great strategic 
importance We must, moreover, clear our imnds 
of such phrases as “ the mastery of the seas ” and 
“ supreme sea-power,’' w^hich mean very little when 
w'e come to exanune them, or have a meaning quite 
different from that which is usually accepted The 
seas are free to all nations beyond the “ temtonal 
wnters ” stretching three miles from any shore It 
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IS quite a different matter, however, to have such a 
vei)' stiong ^a^y that the shipping of an enemy can 
be cleaied from the sea, as the Allies proved during 
the first stage of the war with German3^ Many 
Biitish boj's and girls have the veiy wiong notion 
that the v atei all belongs to then own native land > 
Such IS our programme It is very large and 
comprehensive, but I hope to show 3^ou that it is 
quite possible to go tlirough it vnthout making the 
chapters of this book mere hsts of names and columns 
of figures Before we beginf however, let me ask 
3'ou to accustom 5^ourselves to looking at large 
maps For m5’self, I have the greatest difficulty 
111 reahsmg that HoUand is only one-fourth the size 
of England , that seventeen Umted Kingdoms could 
be ca^^’ed out of India , that the whole of Europe 
could be cut up and packed comfortably vuthin the 
Imiits of Australia , that it takes a week to cross 
Noith America m a tram , and other matters of 
comparatR’e size and distance. The reason for this 
is that long ^^ears ago when I was at school we 
studied each countrj^ m turn on a separate map 
vithout reference to others Perhaps m}^ own case 
vill act as a “ temble warning ” to 3^ou, and as an 
incentive to taking the ad^ace of a great English 
‘Statesman, vho contmuall3^ advised people to “ stud3'’ 
laige maps ” Of course, the smaller maps are 
necessai v for smaller details, but in our review of 
the woild m this present book we shall require 
a]wa3 take the broad view 


PART I 

STUDIES IN HOME GEOGRAPHY 


RAINFALL AND NATIONAL LIFE 

To ordinary people the ram is more or less of a 
nuisance, associated unth umbrellas, mackintoshes, 
and other unpleasant things Yet it \\ould not be 
difficult to prove that the whole life of a nation is 
dependent upon the ramfall of the land m vhich 
it has made its home 

The map on page 21 shows the average amount 
of yearly ramfaU m different parts of the Bntish 
Isles, and it wiE repay you to make a more or less 
close study of its markmgs You will, of course, be 
particularly interested m that part of the countr}^ 
m which you hve, and the locahties where 3’ou have 
fnends or relatives , and you might make a httle 
casual examination of the map from this point of 
view before settling dovm to consider the effect of 
ramfall upon the national life of the British Isles, 
and consequent!}'’ upon the British Y^'orld 

In the first place, it is to be noted that there is 
no part of these islands which is ramless The 
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rainfall is uneventy distnbuted, as we can leadily 
see. but there aie no lainless deseit distiicts In 
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Older to confirm tins idea 3'ou ought to examine a 
lainfall map of the world, wluch \ou will find m 
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your atlas, and note those regions mIiicIi are denied 
the blessing of rain While 3011 aie examining 
such a map it uould be well for 30U to note also 
those parts of the globe ^^hlch ha\c an exccssne 
lamfall After consideimg these matters 30U will 
be fead}^ to agree that the rainfall of the Bntish 
Isles IS, on the whole, sufficient In this matter, as 
m so many others, we come between two extremes 
Severe droughts or floods do not come within our 
ordinary experience, though it is to be noted and 
remembered that the prevention of flood and the 
draining of sw^amp is one of the first works under- 
taken by a nation on the way to cmlisation and 
comfort If the Bntish Isles were left to IMother 
Nature there would be a great deal of unhealth}* 
dampness m the countr3^ for even the rainfall needs 
human management, if it is to make its fuUest con- 
tnbution to human needs ^ 

In the second place, w^e can see, without a great 
deal of close stud}^ that the rainfall of our islands 
is not evenly distnbuted , and, without going into 
closer detail for the moment, we can readity draw 
the conclusion that more ram falls m the west of 
our islands than m the east This general dnision 
is determined by tw^o factors — the relief of the land 
and the predominant or prevailing winds A reference 

^ The early stones of conflict betv\een heroes and dragons no doubt 
had their ongin m the efforts of great leaders to cope WTth the terrors of 
the flood and the unhealth\ s^^amp 'while the dragon in the mountain 
ca\ es hich guarded the treasures of iron and other minerals M-as mereh 
the superstitious fear of the dark regions of the undcrt\orId whence these 
treasures could be w on b> the leader w ho boldl> faced and o\ ercame this fear 
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to a physical map Mill show }'ou that our higher 
lands are mostl}* found in the west, but that the}^ 
do not present a long unbroken chain of mountains, 
being pieiced m Great Bntam b}^ considerable gaps 
or gates, liich are verj?- miportant from the point of 
^'le^^ of rainfall, as m e shall see I leave 5^ou to deter- 
nnne for j'ourselves where these gaps are situated 
You ma}’ know aliead)^ that though we have 
vinds at \*anous seasons which blov^ from all quarters, 
the predominant or prevailmg, or most frequent, 
viiids blov from the south-west and the west over 
the broad Atlantic Ocean These comparatively 
warm wands bnng with them much w^ater- vapour 
collected from the ocean surface , and wEeh they 
reach the elevated land 111 the west of our islands 
the}’ are forced upw ard and cooled, so that they are 
no longer able to hold all their water-vapour, the 
excess of w^hich falls as ram But, as w^e have noted, 
these winds can also pass betw^een the vanous 
mountain groups in our western distncts into the 
eastern legions, wEere they meet with colder currents 
of air blowing from the east and north-east, wEich 
cause rain to fall, though m comparatively smaller 
quantit}^ than m the western Estncts If our 
mountains presented a solid, unbroken front to the 
water-laden winds, all the ram would fall on their 
western slopes, which would be washed by torrential 
•streams, while the eastern part of our islands would 
be lamless dessert distncts without nvers and with 
a comparatndy small population 
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We find, however, that the longer ri\ers fiow 
fiom the higher and wetter regions of the wpst 
tow^ards the eastern coast, all at least except the 
Clyde, the Mersey, and the Severn — one for each 
considerable gap in the w^estem highland ridge , and 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the effect of this 
circumstance upon the life of the Bntish nation II 
means that the dw^ellcrs m this countr} can enjoy 
the benefits of an ample rainfall without living in 
the immediate distncts wdiere the heaviest fall occurs , 
for you wall find that the rainiest parts of our islands 
are, on the whole, farthest removed from the great 
centres of population The useful, slow - mo\ mg 
streams fertihse the central and eastern lands, have 
made nch nver-side pastures, are, more or less, use- 
ful for transport, and provide suitable sites for 
harbours near their mouths, while the engineer can 
now draw upon the lakes and streams in the west 
to supply water to the crow^ded populations of the 
towns m the centre and even in the east So 3*ou see 
what the heavy ramfall of the Lake Distnct, which 
so often annoys the holiday-maker, means to the 
dwellers in the eastern plams 

It IS interesting to note, too, that the best holiday 
distncts are exactly in those wettest parts of the 
country — the Western Highlands of Scotland, the 
English Lake Distnct, North Wales, the Wye Valle)*, 
Dartmoor, and the Killamey Lakes Thus is be- 
cause the ram is the most maiw'ellous of sculptors, 
and by its continuous action caiwes the landscape 
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into beautiful and vaiied forms It ueais douii 
into fantastic shapes the summits of the mountains 
and tlie edges of the ciags, fills the goiges uith water- 
falls and the mountain valle3^s w ith foaming streams, 
mo\'es the soil fiom place to place, so that the 
vegetation presents infinite \'anety, fonns the lakes 
w Inch nestle among the mountains, and cleanses the 
air fiom impunties 

We have, so far, only noted the broad division 
into the w ettest and the dnest parts of our islands , 
but the map on page 21 shows ceitain minor differ- 
ences which are full of interest, and have great effect 
upon the hfe and w ork of the Bntish people Passing 
from the wettest districts, which are the least 
populous parts of the countr}^, we come to those 
wlier^ the faU is not so great, but is considerably 
greater than m the most easterty parts of the tw^o 
islands One of these is the cotton distnct m the 
basin of the klersey, wdiere the moist atmosphere 
IS of great importance m the spmning of the cotton 
thread, w^hich could not be done in a dr}?’ atmosphere 
In these w esteni distncts of medium rainfall are also 
found the green pasture-lands w^hich are necessar}?’ 
for the maintenance of cattle, and on w'hich our best 
dair\--fanns are therefore to be found In the east, 
on the other hand, w'here the ram is scantiest, are 
the most productive of our wiieat-lands, for this 
cereal thnves best m a dner atmosphere 

The rainfall has, moreover, a decided influence 
for good upon our winter climate, which is, on the 
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whole, much milder than that of other countnes at 
the same distance from tlic equator This mildness 
IS not due to the sun’s ra3^s, but to the uarmth stored 
up 111 the water-vapour that is carried to our islands 
fiom more southerlj^ latitudes of tlie Atlantic Ocean 
When this vapour falls as ram ve feel what is knovn 
as ram waimtli, and it is a very common expcnence 
m our winter months to find how. much milder is the 
air after a heavy shower This rain-varmth has 
had a great deal to do with keeping our coasts free 
from ice during the winter season , and ver}' little 
reflection will be required to find out what a differ- 
ence it would have made to our daily life and liahits 
and our history as a seafanng and colonising people 
if our ports had been ice-bound for several weeks in 
the year 

If the water-vapour already mentioned is chilled 
by any cause below a certain point, it falls, not as 
ram, but as snow On the whole, the amount of 
snow which falls m our islands is small, and it does 
not he for more than a few'’ days at a time except 
m the mountain distncts, w^hile a w inter rarel}* 
passes m the Highlands of Scotland without snow- 
ploughs being required to clear the northerly railw ay 
lines for traffic 

One of the draw^backs to a sufficient supph* of rain 
IS the fact that -our islands do not enjo}'’ a great deal 
of sunshine compared with, sa}^ South Afnca or 
Southern France or Spam A dull grej" paU of cloud 
is much more common than a bnght and cloudless 
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sk}', especially in the inland distiicts , and fogs aie 
fiequent over vide aieas, including the laige towns 
The Bntish fog is of tu o kinds — a sea fog and a land 
fog The fomier is most common on the westein 
coasts m earl}' smnmer , the latter m the cential and 
eastern districts m late autumn and mid-mnter 
The blackness of the fog of the large towns is largely 
the product of the smoke of countless chimne3^s, and 
it could be, and is being, decreased by more sensible 
regulations as to the consumption of smoke, as veil 
as b}' the greater use of gas stoves and electric light 
I think I ha\'e told 3"ou enough to lead 3^ou to 
take a broader and more tolerant mew of the rain- 
fall not onl}^ m 3’our oun countr}^ but m an}^ other 
lands m v hich 3'OU ma}^ be interested , for v hat I 
have said about the rainfall of the Bntish Isles 
applies also in var^ung degree to all countnes which 
aie peopled b}^ cmhsed nations And in each of 
these countnes 3^ou will find the occupations and 
lecreations of the people largel}^ influenced b}^ the 
amount and distnbution of the rainfall 


ROCKS AND SOIL 

There is a certain science or branch of human 
knowledge which goes b}- the name of geolog}^ and 
which IS concerned with the nature of the rocks and 
otliei matenals that make up the “ crust ” of the 
eaith , for, according to geologists, the solid ground 
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on which \vc live so secuiely forms a mere outer 
ciiist to a mass of molten rock and metal vhich is 
slowl}^ cooling from the outside Now this science 
of geology tells of the manner and the order m which 
the vanous locks and cla37s of the earth's surface 
ha^ e been composed There is room for a good 
deal of guessing in the matter, and all geologists 
do not agree on certain important points , but the 
story of the rocks is one of the most interesting 
records that have ever been set dowm 

We have only a limited interest m this story 
wdien w^e come to study geography, which is con- 
cerned wuth the present condition oj the earth’s 
surface as the home of the human 1 ace But w e are 
dependent upon the geologist for some ver}^ valuable 
help and gmdance We ask him what his subject 
has to tell us with regard to the building-stone 
w^hich can be taken from the rocks of a certain 
district , m w^hich rocks we can expect to find a 
good w^ater supply , w'hat kind of soil has been 
W'^eathered down from the rocks, and for what crops 
it IS suitable , wdiether the rocks contain an}’ of the 
mmeral ores which are so useful m civilised life , 
and w^hether the rocks of certain ndges in the path 
of a proposed raihvay are of such a kind that the}’ 
could be easily and safely tunnelled It is worth 
noting that in fixing a land boundar}’ betw een tw o 
nations the statesman obtains the help of a geologist, 
or perhaps more correctly a mineralogist, who gives 
advice concerning the probable or knowm mineral 
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wealth of a ceitain distnct on cithei side of a jdio- 
posed fiontier 

Geologists tell us that the oldest rocks w^ere 
fonned cooling fiom a molten condition like that 
of volcanic la'v'a Among these rocks are found the 
hard granites which are so useful for building and 
road-inakihg, and other kinds of hard stone wdnch aie 
used tor breaking up into road metal The surface 
of these rocks is usuall}^ more or less bare of vege- 
tation, and the regions of the oldest rocks are mostty 
those of our moorlands and mountains m the north- 
western parts of Britain — the distncts, as w^e have 
seen, of greatest rainfall and scantiest population, but 
the places w here great w^ater-supphes are stored up 

Next m age to these hard rocks of moorland and 
mountain are certain rocks w^hich include excellent 
building- stones as w^ell as the hmestone useful m 
smelting iron These are found m the upland 
districts of lower ele^^ation in the centre and w'est 
of our islands, the busiest and most populous parts 
of the countr}^ with the exception of the London 
area Associated wath these are the coal and iron 
as well as deposits of other minerals, so that these 
lock formations are some of the most important of 
all from the point of view^ of the geographer These 
rocks are mosth^ ^"er3^ penaous to w'ater, and store 
up large supplies m their fissures, which issue at 
ceitam points as spnngs This suppl}^ is, however, 
not sufficient for a big town, and it has been found 
necessary to go to the regions of older rocks, where 
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the lakes are found, to obtain uatei in laiger 
quantities thus J\Ianchestei is supplied fiom Lake 
Tlurlmere in Cumbeiland , Liveipool fiom the aiti- 
ficial Lalce ^^300^3' m North M'ales , Binningham 
from the Rha3'ader ^^alle3^ in Y^ales , and so on In 
tlus way the engineer can bnng the regions of 
ancient rock mto the ser^uce of man 

The geologist tells us that the newest surface 
formations are the oolite lunestone, chalk, cla3^ and 
gravel, vluch are to be found m south-eastern 
Bntam Oolite Imiestone gets its name, vhich 
means egg-stone, from the fact that it is made up 
of rounded grains about the size of a pm head, and 
resembling the roe or eggs of a fish The oolitic 
kmestones are found m a belt running from the 
neighbourhood of Portland Bill m a north-easterly 
diiection towards the ^¥ash, and the3^ furnish 
excellent buildmg-stone, which can be readily shaped 
vith a stone-cutter’s sau' In this oolitic belt 3mu 
Mill usuall3^ find stone Malls instead of green hedges 
betMeen the fanner’s fields 

The chalk is one of the most important formations 
of south-eastern England, and a belt of this eartlty 
hmcstone 1 uns from be3^ond Portland Bill nght across 
countn*^ m a noi th-easterl3^ direction to the north 
coast of Norfolk, and then across the M"ash into North 
Lincoln and East Yorks , as m ell as through Mfiltshire, 
Sussex, Surre3^ and Kent The surface features 
as^^ociated Mith the chalk are broad roUmg upland 
doMiis or Molds, on Minch large numbers of fine 
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sheep are fed The chalk also lies under the clays, 
sands, and giavels of the eastern counties, and in the 
district round about London forms an underground 
reservoir for large quantities of excellent though 
very hard watei It contains many flints, vhich 
are often used for building purposes, and many of 
the churches of this part of England have been 
built of these small hard stones The chalk comes 
out on the coast to form the white cliffs of Flam- 
borough Head, Spurn Head, Beach}^ Head, Do^er, 
Folkestone, and other parts 

Vdiat IS known as “ London Clay " lies over the 
chalk in the region occupied by the metropolis and 
its nng of large towns Here there is not much 
building- stone, and large quantities of soft yellov 
bncks are made and used for building Beds of 
sand and pebbles are also found at vanous places in 
this area, and the sandy ground is usually occupied 
by shrubs and pme-woods so as to form a heath 
London is surrounded by a nng of these heaths, 
which are not suitable for cultivation, and are used 
as parks and recreation grounds for the people of 
the metropolis, to the great advantage of their health 
The largest of these is Bagshot Heath in Surre}’, and 
others are Hampstead Heath, quite near to London 
on the north, and Blackheath to the south-east 
It IS easy to see how dependent ve are upon the 
buildmg-stone, coal, and other minerals taken from 
the rocks, and upon the soil vhich is leathered 
dovn from them But there are other gifts of 
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Mother Earth,” the value of which we aie too apt 
to overlook, parti}' because coal takes such a laige 
part m the life of the Bntish people Theie are 
unmeiise chalk - quaines near the mouth of the 
Thames, and the chalk taken fiom them is not 
required for blackboard pui*poses but for making 
hme, wlutmg, and what is known as Portland cement, 
w^hich contains a great deal of mud from the bed 
of the Thames These are ver}?^ useful tlnngs m 
modem life, and we are now^ building houses and 
factories of concrete, which is made from cement, 
and when dried and hardened provides an excellent 
substitute for stone Concrete slabs are also much 
used for pa^'mg footpaths The cement of w'hich 
conciete is made is mixed wnth fine gravel, so that 
tlie gra\'el-beds of south-eastern England as well as 
the sand deposits ha\’e become almost as important 
as the stone quarnes of the west and north 

Clay, of course, suggests bncks, but the clays of 
our countn' are of several \’arieties and are put to 
se\ eral different uses There are m Comw all, Devon, 
and Dorset large deposits of china clay and potter’s 
clay, upon which the pottenes of Staffordshire ver}^ 
largely depend for their supplies of raw' matenal, 
which are exported mostl}^ from Fowe}' m Cornwall 
London Cla^^ makes a soft yellow' bnck, while most 
of the haider bncks come from the wildlands, and 
have a gieal deal of coal ash m their composition 
In Noithumbeiland and se\eral other distncts a 
‘^jiecnl kind of clav is found, which is used for making 

c 
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fiicbiicks, di am -pipes, and tiles This firecla} is 
also bein^ made into blocks, which aie used as a 
substitute foi building- stone Near Redhill in 
Suirc3% as well as iicai Bath, tlicic arc \er3' valuable 
beds of fullci’s-cai th, a kind of soap3' cla3^ which is 
used in clolh-niakmg for c\ti acting grease from the 
w'ool, as well as for general cleaning purposes 

One of the most inipoitant of all the products of 
the rocks is salt, and m taking stock of the resources 
of an3^ couiitr3^ the geographer ^\ould do well to 
consider ver 37 ’ earl3 how^ far it is proMded with this 
indispensable mineral j\Iost of our salt, of which 
w^e have a great quantit3*, edmes from Cheshire and 
Staffordshire, a great deal also from Lancaslure 
and lesser quantities from Durham and V'orcester 
The Cheslnre salt occurs m great beds of rock, and 
has been mmed m this distnct for man3' centunes 
There are also many bnne-spnngs, from the water 
of which the salt is taken by means of evaporation 
We are too apt, as I have said, to overlook the value 
of our salt deposits m taking stock of our coal and 
uon 

A very important mmeral substance in the present 
day m which the United Kingdom is lacking is 
mineral oil There are m southern Scotland man3* 
deposits of a kind of slat3^ rock called shale, from 
some vaneties of which a great deal of paraffin oil 
can be produced But for the most part we are 
obliged to import our supplies of petroleum in its 
vanous forms from Amenca, south-eastern Asia, 
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and Russia 
There are, more- 
o^el, man}* min- 
eral substances 
taken from the 
ground u Inch can 
be used to fertil- 
ise the soil for 
the pioduction of 
food crops One 
of these is potash 
or phosphate of 
lime, w Inch occurs 
in certain rocks 
and IS \*ei v valu- 
able as a nianuie 
for land in vhich 
cei eal ciops are to 
be giovn , these 
plants accumu- 
late this substance 
in tlieii seeds, and 
the bones of the 
human s^'stem as 
well as those of 
animals a i e 

laigch composed 
ol ]Dho^p]iate of 
lime Ground 
bone:- fonn one of 
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the most valuable of fertiliseis, oving to the presence 
of this mincial Nov Britain is obliged to import 
huge quantities of bones evei}^ }car in order to 
fertilise hei soil, which has l^een \\ orkcd so long for 
the production of food She also imports phosphates 
in huge quantities fiom Cliile m South Amenca, 
while Germany counts as one of her most \aluable 
mineral possessions immense phosphate beds which 
he m the neighbourhood of Stassfurt Bntam has, 
however, as we have seen, large quantities of other 
lime substances which are often added to the soil in 
order to supply plant food 

Ireland has very little coal and must import this 
mineral from Great Bntam, but she has extensive 
beds of peat, wluch is used as fuel b}’ the countr}*- 
people Peat is a kmd of fibrous soil formed by 
the accumulation m past ages of remains of mosses 
and other marsh plants , and it is usually obtained 
m those parts of the world where the rainfall is 
abundant and the drainage of the land is more or 
less defective Peat lands w^hen drained and fertil- 
ised with lime produce excellent crops, and man}’ 
of the farms of Great Bntam are situated on what 
was onginally peat sod Vdien dned, peat forms 
a good slow^- burning or smouldenng fuel, and it 
can be made stdl better for quick burning by severe 
compression, w'hich converts it into a kind of soft 
browm coal 

You see, then, that there are very man}^ things 
in the rocks w’^hich are of enormous value to man 
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besides the obvious building-stone, coal, and non 
I hope that this chaptei has set 3^oui minds voiking 
as to the useful substances which can be got from 
the rocks near 3'our own home, and the v a}^ in w’hich 
these matenals can be used m the ser^nce of man 
Remember also that I am writing of the rocks of 
Britain as an example of the rocks of other parts of 
the world, for the}^ are all of a somewhat similar 
chaiacter and formation 


BRITAIN’S BREAD AND MEAT 

The Bntish Isles he almost m the mathematical 
centre of the land surface of the globe as well 
as 111 the centre of all the seas It is therefore 
not surprising to find that all her daity v^ork is 
more 01 less concerned with the outside w^orld 
Mdieie\’er there is modem activit}^ m an}^ part of 
the globe, there w^e find the Bntish trader or finan- 
ciei, the Bntish sailor or Bntish captain with a 
native crew% Bntish coal and manufactured goods, 
with the Bntish fleet witlun eas^^ wireless call 
to protect Bntish interests and uphold Bntish 
hoiioui 

Olhei couiitnes may stnve to make themselves 
“ ‘^elf-contained,” that is, to grow all or iiearl}” all 
of llieii own food, to produce their own clothing, 
and matenals foi war munitions Owing to her 
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size Bntam can nc\ci do this, c\en if she ^Mshed 
to do it Her ideal is a fice and open i\orld with 
opportunities foi all, and constant exchange between 
countiics wdnch jiossess var\ing resources or have 
specialised and w'on a icputation for the manufacture 
of a certain class of goods One country' has supplies 
and opportunities wdiich another lacks , and if each 
attends carefully to its own business, the chances 
are that the best possible class of goods will be 
produced all round Moreover, this vanety of 
products among the var^ung nations means more 
and more ocean-carrying trade, m which Bntam is 
an adept 

Let us look into some of the modern actnities 
of the people of the Bntish Isles and see how the}’ 
are constantly considering, indeed are constantly 
bemg forced to consider, the outside world either 
as a source of supply or as a market for the sale of 
their own goods In early days our countix’ was at 
the very edge of civihsation, but she is now at the 
ver}^ heart of it , and as in the olden days all roads 
led to Rome, we may now’’ truly say that all routes 
by sea or land lead to London 

Bntam grow’s wLeat, barley, oats, and other 
cereals, and the vanous parts of the kingdom share 
m this work, Scotland taking the lead m the produc- 
tion per aci e of wLeat, Ireland m barley and oats ^ 

1 Note that I am not here companng the relatne quantiU raised o\tr 
the whole countr\, but what might be called the * mtensit\ of the crop, 
t e the production per acre — a much better comparison 
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The gram laised is of excellent qualit} , and British 
modem famring is of the best, but the quantit};’ 
laised IS ndiculousl}' small ^^hen ^^e consider the 
leqmiements of the population For this first 
necessity of hfe we find the British people looking 
bei'ond their sea-girt border; and apait fiom the 
gram required to feed her omi people, we have seen 
that our country* must also look to Chile m South 
America and other parts of the New World for the 
fertilisers or manures which vail suppty the potash 
necessar}’ for a good 3neld of gram In the produc- 
tion of vheat before the war the United Kingdom 
ranked Math Bulgaria and mth Austna apait from 
Hungaix' , m hile Rumania, another small Balkan 
state, M as far ahead of her 

The greater wheat - groivmg regions, therefore, 
become at once places of almost painful interest 
to Bntam , and it is not surpnsmg that ever}'- effort 
ha«: been made, and is now being made, to render the 
Bntish states be3'-ond the seas prolific sources of 
foi the staff of hfe Ydien ve look down 
the table of vheat returns we find mth relief that 
Canada is among the leading ivheat-grovang countnes, 
and that her gieat activit}^ m this respect allovs 
foi the export of enonnous quantities of this gram 
of fn ‘^ 1 -class qualil}^ We see also that Australia 
ha^ almost as much land under viieat as Canada, 
and that India grovs enonnous quantities , but ue 
cannot relv ujion the'^e two sources, for Australia 
ma} be Msitcd h\ di ought, or India threatened with 
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famine, when tlie export of i\licat to Bntam i\ould 
in each case lie prohibited 

Before the war Russia led the w ay in the produc- 
tion of wheat, a great deal of \\ Inch \\ as exported , 
but this gram was on the \\hoIe not of first quality 
Besides, Russia needed an enormous quantity for 
herself, and she was not very veil organised for its 
transport to the coast or shipment to other lands 
The war and its results removed Russia from the 
wheat market, but it could not vipe out the possi- 
bilities of the country as a world granary , and vhen 
the country recovers itself we shall doubtless find it 
takmg a leading part m the production and export 
of the gram which is used so largely m all civilised 
countnes 

TheUmted States came next in order, and, though 
she requires enormous quantities of gram for herself, 
she has a great deal of flour for export France, 
Italy, Germany, and Hungary stood high in the list, 
but their wheat was required mainly for their ovn 
people, though Hunganan flour found its way to our 
provision shops in large quantities Next m the 
hst came Argentma, which has rapidly become a 
source of wheat supply , but it is mterestmg to notice 
that the yield per acre of this gram m Bntam is six 
times that of the Argentine, which suffers greatl}* from 
lack of moisture This matter of 3aeld per acre is 
a good test of faimmg efficiency, as you wall readil,v 
acknowledge Tunis m North Afnca, which could 
scarcely be called an up-to-date countr^^ has as 
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much land mider heat as we ha\’e , but the yield 
pc) aac IS about one-fifteenth of that of our o\mi 
comitr}' 

I have no space to follov out in similar detail the 
world’s supply of bailey and oats, but we might 
test the fanner’s efficienc}^ in the pioduction of the 
latter veiy useful gram as veil as the comparative 
fertihty of the soil under the crop Holland leads 
the way m tins matter, though the area undei oats 
is onl}' about equal to that of our count}^ of Cam- 
bndge German}^ Bntam, and Svutzerland are 
about equal m the ^neld per acre Russia had an 
enormous area under oats, but the comparative 3ueld 
vas onl}^ about half that of Bntam The Argentine 
crop IS hea\y, but has onty one- third the “ intensity ” 
of our ov n 

In the matter of meat — a ve7y important matter 
to all Bntons — our country is almost as anxiously 
concemed ^ vith those parts of the world where 
sheep, cattle, pigs, and fowls can be fed m large 
enough numbers for export We feed and slaughter 
a large number of cattle, sheep, and pigs, and the 
meal therebj^ piovided is on the vhole of the best 
possible quaht}^ , but practicall}^ aU this food is kept 
vilhm our ovn borders, vhere it supplies onh’ a 
portion of the population vho can afford to pa}' a 
high ]Dncc for good quality For the rest v e must look 


^ Tlircc fifths of the moil oiten m tins counln is liomc-growTi and tl e 
impon of porlv bacon and hinib is about yqual to the home production 
in ordinarx timc^ 
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be^^ond oui own borders, and llic large and pi ofit- 
able market foi meal m the E'nited Kingdom has 
encouraged stock-farming in many other parts of the 
w^oild, including the o\crsea portions of the Bntish 
Empiie Australia and New^ Zealand come at once 
into our minds in this connection, though the shcep- 
nms of these two countries were onginalh started to 
suppty not meat but wool to the Mother Country^, 
and for a long time the sheep not needed for home 
consumption w^ere boiled dowm to make tallow 
This ivas done, of course, before the chilling or freez- 
mg process was discovered 

On the wKole, how^ever, the Empire contnbution 
of meat is mostly mutton, and we must look else- 
w^here for outside supplies of beef For the most 
part tins meat comes to us from Anienca, both from 
the Umted States and the broad plains of the Argen- 
tme and other South Amencan republics Bntain 
takes by far the largest share of the frozen meat, as 
well as the hve animals for slaughter, sent out from 
the ports of Argentina and Uruguay, and has a 
special treaty arrangement with the Argentine, under 
which she is the “ most favoured nation ” This 
treat}^ is nearly a hundred 3^ears old, and its exist- 
ence IS a proof of foresight on the part of those w ho 
concluded it, when w^e thmk of our short home food 
supplies, and our own national mabilit}^ m tlus all- 
important matter The amount of fiesh beef and 
the number of cattle sent to us from the United 
States IS not large, but a great deal of canned beef 
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and othei food prepaiations comes to us from that 
countR% uliicli does much moie business uith us 
than \Mth anj* othei nation 



\rf l iSLtrz. d 

‘Suiting and Rai i\g Wooi Niwmmklt \lia 


Tlie United States, hone\ ei, sends to us enormous 
quanlilies of bacon, hams, and laid, forming our chief 
onUide ‘^urce of supply of the<^e foods We also 
look acio‘=;s the Noilh Sea, and especially to Denmark 
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and, befoie the wai, Ru-^sia, for bacon The bacon 
of Russia was not of sucli high qualit}’ as that of 
Britain or Denmark or even America, but the 
industi}^ was improving m efficiency, and the wide 
foiest-lands of this great countr}* pro\ide capital 
feeding - grounds for enormous numbers of bacon 
hogs 

Of course, for an obvious reason, ve must depend 
upon ourselves m the matter of milk supply, vhich 
IS 111 Britain fairly constant and comparatively cheap, 
though quickness of communication and methods of 
preparation ma}^ m the future cause us to take a 
keen personal interest m the foreign supply of this 
very useful food We are also concerned in the 
numerous small cattle fed on the Alpine slopes of 
Switzerland , for a great deal of condensed milk is 
made m that country, as v ell as milk-pov der, v hich 
IS used m food for invalids , and dunng the v ar with 
Germany these supphes w^ere for a time senously 
affected, while the occupation of that countri’ by 
Germany or Austria w^ould probably have resulted 
m an immediate nse of our fresh-milk pnees owing 
to the shutting -off of supphes of the condensed 
vanety 

You see, then, how^ very closely we are concerned 
with the fortunes of the farmers of Canada, the 
United States, and other parts of the world, and 
w'h}^ it IS that our weekly biUs may be so easily 
affected by a bad harvest, a drought, or a senous 
flood in some remote part of the globe , how an 
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outbreak of cattle- oi sheep-disease on the othei side 
of the Moild might plo^’e a verj;^ impoitant and 
senous matter for us , and how we are diiectl}' 
concerned m the task of the scientist who works at 
an up-to-date bacon factol■3^ sa)^ somewhere in 
Chicago or m Denmark, making it his daily business 
to find out ^^hether the hogs aie quite free from 
iNorms \Ve can easil}^ feel, too, the effects of an 
American huincane at our quiet breakfast-tables m 
England 


POPULATION STUDIES 

The census is taken m the United Kingdom once m 
ten 3’eais, and the numbers arnved at represent the 
population of the couiitr}- on a certain da}^ m a certain 
yeai “ The}^ include all people m houses or build- 
ings, travelling on the roads m sheds or caravans, 
afloat in ports or arn\nng on the da}’ of enumeration 
The}^ do not include either fishermen or sailors or 
the anny abroad The census affords an instan- 
taneous picture of the number of persons vhere 
the\ happened to be, vithout reference to their 
oidinaiy place of living or livelihood The date, 
hovever, is so chosen that few people are aw a} for 
plcamie, and not man\ on business, so that the 
great majonly are allotted to their ordmaiw’ place 
of business”^ Yliat would ha\e happened to 


' Professor Y L Po\\ le^ 
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Census if it had fallen during the time of the 
fight with Gciinany, which began m 1914, instead 
of in 1921 ^ 

Befoie this war tlic population of the United 
Kingdom w^as leturncd at about 454 millions, so 
that we stood fifth m order of population, following 
Russia, the United States, German}^ and Japan m 
this order, the first-named country having about 
2 5 times the population of our ow n land The 
census returns of 1921 show^ed that tlie population 
of the United Kingdom had increased b}* about 
tw^o millions 

Tlus number, if evenly distnbuted, would gi\e 
an average population of 390 per square mile of 
area , but very little observation is required to 
show us that the population of our countr}* is b}^ no 
means evenly distributed, but is massed together in 
certain portions of the land, scattered more or less 
thinly m other distncts, and almost entire!}' absent 
m others It is mterestmg to note at the outset 
how^ the population is di\aded among the vanous 
countnes of the Bntish Isles Takmg the numbers 
m round milhons, the arrangement is England, 35 7 ’ 
Wales, 2 2 , Scotland, 4 9 , and Ireland, 4 4 , while 
London, includmg wLat is know-n as “ Greater 
London,” that is, its surrounding nng of towns, 
accounted for 7 5 

A population map of a modem nation is a thing 
of patches, as you can see by reference to that 
of our own country on page 47 The key to the 
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puzzle IS found in a kno^^ ledge of pltysical featuies 
and geology- oi mineialog}^ On the \\hole, the 
denser population patches aie found in the lo^^ lands 
witlini moie oi less eas}’ leach of the sea, and on oi 



iieai the gi eat coalfields , though the London patch 
H oui ^leat exception to the mastery of the minerals 
In fact, the population map of the Bntish Isles is a 
cuide to the ichef of the country as well as a guide 
lo the '^iluation of the coal measures, London again 
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Census Day if it had fallen during the time of the 
fight with Gcnnany, uhich began in 1914, instead 
of in 1921 ? 

Before this war the population of the United 
Kingdom w^as returned at about 45 4 millions, so 
that we stood fifth m order of population, following 
Russia, the United States, Germany, and Japan in 
this order, the first-named country having about 
2 5 times the population of our ow n land The 
census returns of 1921 show^ed that the population 
of the United Kingdom had increased b} about 
two millions 

This number, if evenly distnbuted, would give 
an average population of 390 per square mile of 
area , but very little obseiwation is required to 
show us that the population of our country* is b}^ no 
means evenly distnbuted, but is massed together in 
certam portions of the land, scattered more or less 
thinly m other distncts, and almost entirely absent 
m others It is interestmg to note at the outset 
how^ the population is di\aded among the vanous 
countnes of the Bntish Isles Takmg the numbers 
in round millions, the arrangement is England, 35 7' 
Wales, 22, Scotland, 49, and Ireland, 44, while 
London, mcludmg wLat is known as “ Greater 
London,” that is, its surrounding ring of towms, 
accounted for 7 5 

A population map of a modem nation is a thmg 
of patches, as you can see by reference to that 
of our owm country on page 47 The key to the 
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puzzle IS found 111 a k^o^^ ledge of physical featuies 
and geolog^ or miiieialog}^ On the whole, the 
denser population patches aie found in the lowlands 
witlun more 01 less eas}^ icach of the sea, and on 01 
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excepted as well as the Belfast aica, \\hicli gets most 
of its coal from Scotland and north-w estern England 
In vivid contiast to these denser patches are the 
Highlands and the middle Lowlands of Scotland, the 
English Lake District, the Pennine moorlands, the 
mountains of Wales and Ireland, vhile between 
these two extremes he the rural distncts, wLere the 
population IS, fiom the nature of human occupation, 
scattered and thin 

With regard to the great towns, we must beware 
of thinking that it w^as the presence of the coal and 
iron which fixed all their sites in the first instance 
As we have seen, London is not connected with a 
coalfield The great mdustr}^ of Lancashire was 
fixed m that particular part of the countr}^ before 
the coalfields were worked as they are now, owing 
to the presence of copious w ater-pow er and the 
humidity m the air which was favourable to the 
manufacture of cotton cloth It is true that the 
coal was the cause of a wonderful expansion of man}^ 
villages mto towns and to^vns into cities dunng the 
eighteenth century, and modem industix^ is so 
organised that it is largely dependent upon the coal 
But we must beware of taking tins all-important 
mineral as the sole guide m our study of the popu- 
lation map 

In England and Wales before the w'ar 78 per cent 
of the people lived in towns and the rest in the 
country distncts, w^lnle about one out of ever3^ five 
people m the countr}^ lived in London Onl}'" half 
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the people whose names weie enteied on the census 
papers of 1911 Meie retumed as workers, and of 
these moie than half weie engaged in the factones, 
mines, and w’oikshops, but only one -fifteenth m 
faimmg and gai denmg, and about tw ice as many in 
commeice, tliat is, m distiibuting the things made 
m the w orks and factones, and the coal taken from 
tlie mines ]\Iore than half of the people of Scot- 
land w ere engaged m the mines, factones, and ship- 
}aids, and the dmsion of population between town 
and countr}^ was similar to that m England In 
Ii eland one -fifth of the people were engaged m 
agncultuie, and the ratio of the town and country 
population was the reverse of that m England and 
M'ale"^ 

A -^tudy of these numbers impresses upon us the 
inipoitance of tlie town m the United Kingdom and, 
incidentally, the iinjioitancc of the means of bnncnng 
an OSS tlie seas tlie sujijilies of food winch the countiy 
cannot pioducc foi itself, that is to sa\ , the Ihitisli 
meicantile fleet and the Ko\al Xaw The jio-ition 
of om towns is theicfoie a matlei of dcLp intere-i to 
U'', and of c:ieat eeo”] a]'>hical •^lenifleanc ( do the 
tlunmliifnl stndeni of geoQi ajdn ilie most inurL-ting 
'incvtioii witli leqaid to a town is ' Y h\ is ilio jila*'* 
^!\<d in tins ]')ailienlai locahu railu^ iha” ^ome 
units aw u ' ’ The lindinc of the arsver oft*' ’ 
lakt's tis h tek to \ 1 1\ ( iih da\ s ; bn < " I ' c’ <] 
nl lam'ii 10 knt>w \ti\ definiteh whe^ v '\^s ’me - 
‘ ’hi ititsition (C Ills O’ hn mnwe tl ci. 


1 


1 
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fai its site, ^^hlch \\a.s most probalil}^ determined 
long, long ago, is a helji or a hindrance to its present 
activit}^ and piospeiit}^ 

Mattel s of w atei -suppl}^ defence, shelter, con- 
venience of communication, or access to the sea all 
played then pait m detei mining the '^ites of tovTis 
m da3^s gone , while smaller places arose owing to 
then nearness to lai ger centres of occupation, especi- 
ally those wdnch w'erc provided w ith means of refuge 
and defence m the shape of a castle In the case of 
each town with a long history'’ there is some under- 
hung reason of this character w Inch can be discovered 
b};^ those who take the trouble to search for it Each 
ancient town has an mdividualit}^ w hich it is difficult 
to destroy, and there are not man}’’ instances of the 
removal of a town of this kind from one site to another 
One of the most mterestmg Enghsh cases of this 
kind IS that of Sahsbuiwg w hich once occupied a site 
on higher ground and awa}^ from a convenient w ater- 
supply This ancient place is now known as Old 
Sarum, and consists only of a large mound and a 
few ruins 

Towns whose sites wnre fixed b}" the junction of 
mam roads m the olden da^^s have naturally become 
m many cases important raihva}'’ centres , for the 
railroad, hke the older t^'^pe of road, must follow the 
nver valle}^ and the straightest, most level track 
across the low^-l3ing countr3^ Towns of tins class 
are now'’ assuming additional importance as road 
centres owing to the extended use of the motor-car , 
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and \\hen ^^e get special niotoi tiacks in all paits of 
the countiy they \m 11 possibty 11111 together in these 
towns, which will doubtless also hai'e then aeio- 
dromes in the near futuie 
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fai its site, whicli \ias most probabh^ determined 
long, long ago, is a lielp or a hindrance to its piesent 
activity and piospcrity 

Matters of v atei -supping defence, shelter, con- 
venience of communication, or access to the sea all 
played their pait m determining the sites of tovTis 
m days gone b}'- , while smaller places arose oving to 
their nearness to larger centres of occupation, especi- 
ally those which were provided v ith means of refuge 
and defence in the shape of a castle In the case of 
each tovm vnth a long history there is some under- 
lying reason of this character v Inch can be dl5co^ ered 
by those who take the trouble to search for it Each 
ancient town has an individuality which it is difficult 
to destroy, and there are not man}^ instances of the 
removal of a tovii of this kind from one site to another 
One of the most mterestmg Enghsh cases of this 
kind IS that of Sahsbur^g which once occupied a site 
on higher ground and awa}^ from a convenient v ater- 
supply This ancient place is now known as Old 
Sarum, and consists only of a large mound and a 
few rums 

Tovms whose sites were fixed b}^ the junction of 
mam roads m the olden days have naturally become 
m many cases important railwaj^’ centres , for the 
railroad, like the older type of road, must follov the 
nver valle}^ and the straightest, most level track 
across the low-l 3 ang counti^^ Towns of tins class 
are now assuming additional importance as road 
centres oving to the extended use of the motor-car , 
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and when we get special motoi tiacks in all paits of 
the country* they will possibl}^ inn togethci in these 
towns, Avhich will doubtless also have then aeio- 
droines in the neai future 



It IS not only the site of the large centre of this 
kind wduch is of interest to the geographer The 
smaller towms and e\'’en the \uUages were placed 
W'here they stand for some definite reason , and if 
the reader fives m or habituall}^ visits one of these 
places, it wall be w^eU for him to make a few^ obsen^’a- 
tions and inquires into this matter of locality Let 
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him look for a ford or a bridge o^’cr a stream , for 
an old ell or some other supply of drinking ater , 
for a mine or quarry m the neighbourhood , for the 
intersection of two mam roads or river valle}s , or 
for the beginning of a path through a range of hills 
or acioss a moorland It will often be possible to 
obtain a good clue by inqumng into the meaning of 
the name of the place, taking care to obtain the best 
mfomiation on this matter and to avoid foUo\Mng a 
hasty interpretation The milestones near the to^\■n 
or village will help to fix its locality with regard to 
other larger places as weU as the railw ay or railv ays 
which run from or near to it A few occasional 
mqmnes as to the kind of goods traffic which passes 
through a station is always helpful to a student of 
geography 

There is nothmg more fascinating than this 
locahty study wath the help of a good map, as every 
Boy Scout will readily testify, and the one-inch 
Ordnance sheet of your own district ought to be as 
weU known to you as, I hope and expect, j^our Bible 
is There is a good reason for the presence and the 
direction of every road, highwa}^ and footpath m 
your o^vn immediate district , and if 3*ou know 
your own httle world in this respect jmu vill be 
aU the better prepared to find jmur vay about 
the wider world when you wash to do so at a later 
date 
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GEOGRAPHY AND WAR 

The outbreak of \\ar with Gcmian}’ in 1914 had the 
effect of making Bntish peojile stud}* maps m a w ay 
uhich they had never done quite so caiefully before , 
and the connection of var vith geography was ver}^ 
strongly emphasised Oi dinar}* people learnt the 
■^alue of geogiaphical features from the point of 
Mew of the strategist, and sav^ that m spite of all 
the wonderful inventions of science m all its branches 
the hill range, the nver valley, the mountain pass, 
the forest, and tne svamp had a great deal to do 
w ith the safet}* of a nation Tins did not apply only 
to France and Belgium, to Austna and East Prussia, 
but also to the so-called “ tight little island ” of 
Bntam , for the fear of invasion made the physical 
featuies of the United Kingdom much more interest- 
ing than they had been when their names were 
learnt, rather unvilhngly, at school 

In stud}ang what has come to be called strategic 
geography we have to consider hnes of advance, 
unpediments, and objectives When a general seeks 
to move large masses of men he tries to find the 
easiest path which contams the fewest obstacles to 
his advance towards Ins objective, that is, the to\vn 
or fortress or position winch it is his duty to capture, 
the clnef objective m mvasion m force being the 
capital of the invaded country The duty of the 
defender is to block the line of advance at cntical 
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points , to 1 aise as man}^ difficult obstacles as possilile , 
and, m the final event, to take up the best naturally 
advantageous jiosition for defending the town, 
fortress, or hill which is in danger of capture 

So long as fighting is done on the ground, the line 
of progress of an aimy in an enemy countr}’ will 
always be over good roads in open countrj^, which 
aie usually to be found in river \ alleys These 
liver valleys must, however, be liroad and open, not 
narrow gorges which could be commanded b}'- 
comparatively few men on the heights abo\ e 
Cntical points m a line of advance would be a single 
bridge over a nver, a mountain pass, a causeway 
across a marsh, or a pathway through a forest , and 
the aim of the defenders would be to concentrate 
their attack upon these points It was in order to 
follow out these ideas that the German generals 
chose to enter France by the Belgian plain rather 
than through the wooded region of the Ardennes, 
and then took the path by the nver valley of the 
Marne m their advance upon Pans The Belgian 
way offered the easiest hne of advance, with fewest 
obstacles tow''ards the chief or at least the first 
objective, wdnch w^as Pans, the “ heart ” of the 
country 

The chief impediments to an advance are the 
nver, the forest, the elevated country, the desert, 
and the sw^amp None of these ever prevented an 
ami}^ from advancing except for a time, but each 
gives opportunity foi the defenders to rall}^ their 
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forces and to check the advance foi a longei oi 
shortei penod No impediment is permanent, especi- 
alh 111 these days of military engineering and scien- 
tific invention Tlie ri\ cr can be bndged m a few 
hours or at tlic vorst sviim across, or boats can be 
hastily put together bv the advancing force The 
foiest IS a senous check, and is ahva^^s ngidl}^ avoided 
b\ a vise leadei on account of the cover it affoids 
to small parties of defenders, v ho could hold up very 
large bodies of troojis compelled to take such a 
path A ciiclc of tangled fore'^t vould be worth 
many iron forts as a means of defence But one of 
the first pi aiseworth}’ acts of advancing ci\nhsation 
has alva^’s been to clear ava}^ the forest 

“ There are verj^ few men, indeed,” said a geo- 
grapher, ^ “ vho have been several miles across 
vooded country^ vathout a road or a path If you 
try to get through the Ardennes country, for instance, 
from the valley of the jMeuse to the valley of the 
Semois, lea^ang the roads, you will not progress at 
much more than one mile an hour Underwood, 
undergrovdh, loss of one’s wa}^ lack of any pro\usions, 
or people, hundreds of other conditions, make the 
Forest a senous obstacle , and m practice, vath the 
exception of certam t3y)es of clear and sparse woods — 
and e\'-en then for an}^ force except cavalry — forest 
condemns an army to the defiles of its few roads ” 

Mdiile the hill country pro\ades a senous impedi- 

^ Mr Hilaire Belloc in a lecture before the Ro} al Geographical Society, 
■^o\ ember 9 1914 
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ment it also piovides great assistance m defence in 
a way which you can readily think out for 3’’ourselves 
History is full of examples of people uho have 
“ held out among the hills,” or who have been dn\en 
into the mountains as their last refuge A vide 
tract of desert would, if possible, be avoided b} an 
advancing army on account of lack of water and 
provisions, as veU as of cover and shade , while a 
sw^amp, or fen, or marsh, or flooded area is one of 
the most severe checks, and one of the most pow erful 
means of defence 

Remembenng these leadmg principles, let us 
examine our own country m a general wa.y from 
the pomt of view of the strategist, whose busmess 
might conceivably be the defence of these islands 
when the command of the sea had been temporanl}'' 
lost It IS generally considered that the portions 
of England most m danger of invasion are those 
along the east and south-east coasts, though smaller 
raids on the other coasts are regarded as quite 
possible and highly probable So we have geo- 
graphical situation and neighbourhood entenng mto 
the matter at once On or near the shores most 
open to attack he the chief naval stations of Chatham, 
Sheemess, Portsmouth, Devonport, and Ros^dh, 
facing the mouths of the Rhine, as w ell as the French 
naval ports of Cherbourg and Brest , w hile damaged 
ships would find refuge at Portland, Dover, Hannch, 
or the mouth of the Tyne The naval supphes 
w'ould come from Woolwich near London Beyond 
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these shores llie two chief na\ al dock 3 'ards are those 
of Pembroke in Wales and OuecnstoNMi in tlie south 
of Iieland , uhile we must note that the geographical 
position of Ireland allows for a second route from 
the Atlantic to the great ports of Glasgow and 
Liverpool if the wa}^ by St George’s Channel should, 
for an\7 reason, be untenable 

The preparations of the arm}' for home defence 
aie chiefl}^ but not by any means wholh, concerned 
wnth the protection of London The capital is not 
only the “ heart ” but the “ brain ” of the Empire, 
and an effective blow^ delivered at this Mtal centre 
would have consequences of vast importance — to 
put the matter mildly To the south the two 
clnef military centres are on Bagshot Heath and 
Salisbury Plain, not huge fortresses but military 
encampments of a movable army, each on the flank 
of an enemy’s advance upon London from the south 
coast, and ready to fall upon a force which was 
marchmg from Devonshire, ha\ung effected a landing 
either on the Bnstol Channel or m some quiet spot 
on the south-w^estem coast On the east the arm}' 
is concentrated at Colchester for the defence of the 
metropolis, and there are also large militar}' depots 
at Winchester and Canterbury, with others at Wmdsor 
and Hounslowg w'hile St Albans and Bedford are 
valuable strategic points to the north of the capital 
Apart from the capital and its surroundings, the 
chief military centres are at York and Edmburgh 
It IS felt that these military preparations w ould be 
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sufficient to enable the lioiiie aim\ to deal with a 
raid upon our coasts in tlic tcmpoiai} absence of the 
fleet elsewliere This does not mean that a landing 
could not be effected 01 even that it would bo opposed 
at the point of dcbaikalion of the enemy troops 
Once landed, the 1 aiders would be subjected to 
continuous anno\'ance until the}' met with a force 
presumably stioiig enough to overmastei them 
completed But to quote the words of the Com- 
mittee of Impenal Defence ^ “If we permanently 
lose command of the sea, whatever may^ be the 
strength of oui Home Ai'my’, the subjection of the 
country is incMtable ” The aimy^ for home defence, 
according to the conclusions of the same body, “ ought 
to be sufficient in numbers and organisation, not only 
to repel raids, but to compel an enemy wdio contem- 
plates invasion to come with so substantial a force 
as will make it impossible for him to evade our fleets ” 
Row the conditions of home defence are contmu- 
ally changing owing to new^ methods of w^arfare, and 
the aeroplane and submanne promise to mtroduce 
fresh developments wdneh no man can foresee 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
Great Yffir vas the advance in aviation Flymg 
machines of various kinds w^ere used not only for 
making raids upon enemy towns but also for taking 
part m the fighting on the vanous fronts, wdiile the 
sea-plane playnd an important part in naval opera- 
tions Yffien the wnr wns over it wns said that the 


^ Report published m 1908 
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next conflict would probably be a \\ar in the air, 
and each of the leading nations added an Air Force 
to then defence services Chemists produced poison 
gases of the most horrible character with which 
aenal bombs could be charged, and lund imaginative 
pictures w^ere drawai of the next attacks upon 
enemy towms and especially upon capital cities 
The only alleviation of the dreadful prospect was 
the assurance by those who spoke as experts that 
a war of this kind would be brief 

But when all had been said the fact remained 
that even the most wonderful machines and the 
most skilled aviators were subject to atmosphere 
and weather conditions, that is to sa}^ were con- 
ditioned by geography Haze, fog, winds, air- 
currents, temperature, created difficulties which 
pronused to be as hard to negotiate as the physical 
obstacles of land and sea which were the special 
busmess of the army and navy. Because w e cannot 
see the obstacles of the air as w^e can see the raging 
water m a storm at sea or the lofty mountam range 
w^hich may delay an arm}^ we forget that the}’’ 
exist But the airman know’S only too w ell the 
difficulties which he m his path, and knows that a 
possible enemy W’ould have to face them too It 
is said that there are aerial trade wmds of great 
velocity blowmg at such immense altitudes as 
50,000 feet or ten miles above the surface of the 
earth, but this is a matter w hich concerns the peace- 
ful trader rather than the fighting man of the air. 
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Wliere the Peace winch concluded llie C reit \\ ar was sij^ntd 
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KING COAL OF BRITAIN 

We have seen how dependent we are upon other 
parts of the world for adequate food supplies, but 
this dependence, absolute as it is, does not complete 
the story If we examine the list pnnted on page 
312 and showing the chief articles imported and 
retained for home consumption from the pnncipal 
foreign countnes and Bntish possessions, we shall 
find that it contains some of the most useful and 
necessary commodities m civilised life with the 
exception of coal , and when we compare it vith the 
list on page 313 we shall see how coal seems almost 
to be the “ money ” or, at least, the chief purchasing 
agent of Bntam It is b}^ means of the coal and 
the thmgs made by its agency that ve pa}’ for the 
food which we cannot suppl}^ for ourselves and 
every hewer of coal in Bntam is a vorld worker 
wuth interests of the wndest character 

We can see from our second table how Bntish 
coal is taken to all parts of the w^orld, and it forms 
the most frequently used ballast for a ship which 
IS going to come home laden wnth other merchandise 
You wall not find the “ coal ” entr}^ m the latter 
part of this second list, for Bntish Empire-builders 
seem to have so designed that our dominions oi'er- 
seas shall include lands already pro\uded with this 
indispensable fuel , and this is, of course, another 
tnbute to the powder and majesty of King Coal 
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Needless to sa}*, ^^c laisc an cnoinious amount of 
this mineral fiom our pits m Ccntial Scotland, 
Noithein England, tlic English Midlands, and South 
Wales The 1 ocks m \\ Inch tlic coal occiii s ai e known 
as coal measuics, and iisualh include sandstone and 
a slaty stone known as ‘^lialc, as well as beds of cla^ , 
which are \er\ useful for the manufactuie of diain 
pipes and the rougher articles of potteu’ The coal 
is found m seams 01 beds of \’anou 3 thicknesses, but 
unless the seam is moi e than a foot m depth, ^ it does 
not pay to woik it, especialh if it is a long way 
below the suiface of the caith The greater the 
depth at which the coal occurs the more expensive 
it is to woik and the higher its price , so that if a 
countn* has a great deal of coal m ven,^ thin seams 
or at a great depth it ma}^ still be reduced to importing 
this useful mmeial for its own purposes The coal 
of Belgium is a good example of mineral w^ealth 
buried, for the most part, at a veiw?’ great depth 
The figures m connection wnth our coal mdustr}?’ 
are so large that it is not easy for me to convey to 
you an}?^ clear idea of the extent of the wnrk done 
in our pits The}^ show^ us, how^ever, in the first 
place, that the amount of coal raised from our mines 
is about five tons per head of the w^hole population, 
and the question naturally anses — Is the suppl}^ 
inexhaustible ^ It cannot, of course, be absolute^ 
inexhaustible because it is not renewed, even as a 
supply of timber can be renew ed, and the question 

^ \ certain seam in Upper Silesia has a depth of 17 }ards 
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becomes one which may be of very close concern to 
future generations I cannot find any very definite 
opinion on this mattei , but there is a general feeling 
among most mining experts that our coal supphes 
will last for many centuries, and that we have 
resources m Kent and elsewhere which have not yet 
been drawn upon or indeed surveyed Perhaps before 
our coal supply is exhausted inventors will have found 
out how to do without it m some wonderful way, the 
nature of which we cannot forecast 

Consider now that five tons of coal per head of the 
population, man, woman, and child Try to thmk of 
every one you meet having fiv^e tons of coal to dispose 
of every year This quantity would make a fairly large 
heap for your school alone Roughly speakmg, about 
one ton of every person’s allowance is used for bu3ing 
thmgs from abroad, or in other words is exported to 
foreign lands, some of it, however, in the form of 
coke havmg parted vith its coal-gas before being 
sent out The value of the coal and coke sent out 
m ordmary times is about twenty-five shillings per 
head of the population A httle reflection on these 
simple figures voll help you to reahse the importance 
of our coal mdustry better than a stud}^' of tables 
of figures m millions 

Yorkshire leads the way in coal raising, and is 
very closely followed by Durham and Glamorgan, 
but if we group all the Scottish coalfields together, 
we find that their output is equal to that of York- 
shire Lancaslure and Derbyshire come next m 
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order It must be remcmbcied tliat tlic coal laised 
from these mines is not all of the same kind, noi is 
it employed for the ‘^ame jiinjiose^ Three vaiieties 
are usually distinguished (i) '^oft coal, used mamty 
for household purposes, as well as for making gas 
and coke , (2) steam coal, which contains moie 

carbon and is used m factories and on the railwa}*, 
as well as m wai ships , (3) anthiacite, which has 

the highest jiroportion of carbon of all the vaneties, 
bums with an intense red glow and \ er} little flame, 
but IS difiicult to light and w ill only bum m special 
stoves, though if it weie moie generally used there 
would be much less smoke, dust, and 3’ellow fog m 
our large towns Blown coal, peat, and w^ood ma}^ 
be regarded as the lower grades of the coal family, 
in order of their proportion of carbon 

It is interesting to note wdnch countries take most 
of the coal sent out from British ports France 
stands at the head of the hst, foUow^ed closely b}^ 
Itah^ while Denmark, Holland, Sw'-eden, Spam, and 
Eg3?-pt come next in order For the rest, as we have 
seen, the precious mineral is sent to almost every 
cmlised countn,'- on the face of the globe m quantities 
vaiAung with the climate and the degree of civilisa- 
tion to wdnch the country has attained , for, as a 
nile, the more “ advanced ” a countrj^ is, the more 
coal it requires Cardiff and the Tyne ports send 
out bjr far the greatest quantit}^ 

Row^ I have gi\^en 370U a wTong impression if 3^ou 
cany^ away the idea that the United Kingdom is 

E 
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the leading coal-producing country of the worl 
foi the United States is far ahead of it in this respe 
raising neaily twice as much m ordinar^^ tim 
Britain’s exports of coal, ho\\evcr, are usually abc 
five times as large as those of the States, so tl 
our country is still the leading coal Uadei , and v 
probably keep the first place as she has essent 
food-stuffs to pay for, which the United States c 
provide for herself 

Britain not only uses coal to pay for food, t 
also to pay for raw matenals for the factones 
which she uses coal to make thmgs that are to 
exported to pay for more food You wall see 
reference to the list on page 313 that one of 0 
chief exports is " cotton and cotton piece-goods 
which occurs m this table as often as coal itse 
Now the raw cotton required for making these thin 
is got from the United States, India, and Eg}q) 
and the coal of Bntam is used m its manufactn 
both directly m supplymg pow er to dnve t. 
machinery of the mills, and mdirectly in the man 
facture of the machmer}^ itself It is the coal whi' 
starts and carries on all this manufacturmg ai 
commercial activity 

The coal also helps to pay for the huge quantiti 
of wool ivhich we get from Australia, New Zealan 
and South Africa, for j'^ou will see by a reference 
page 313 that we send out to vanous parts of tl 
British Empire a great deal of iron and steel, har 
ware and machmery, which the Bntish stat 
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be3^ond the seas cannot yet produce for themselves 
These goods would not be there but for the coal from 
the mines of Britain If 3^ou follou out these ideas 
in connection with a comparative stud3'’ of the two 
lists to w'hich I have alread3^ referred, 3^ou will learn 
a great deal of world geograph3'’ There are several 
indications m these lists as to the climate and hfe of 
the people of certain lands, if 3mu know^ how to make 
deductions rather m the st3de of Sherlock Holmes 
For example, the relative positions of woollen and 
cotton piece-goods m the exports from Bntam to 
Canada (see page 313) contain an unmistakable hint 
as to chmate 

We raise, as I have said, about five tons per head 
of the population, and export only one ton If we 
keep our place in the forefront of the coal trade 63 
sending out only this small proportion w e must use an 
enormous amount of coal m our vanous industnes, 
for household and railw ay requirements are not 
very great, comparativel3^ speaking Think, how- 
ever, of the great activit3^ in ordinary times of our 
shipbuddmg yards alone, m w^hich coal is ver3" largeh' 
used Bntam may be ver3'’ truly desenbed as the 
shipbuilder of the w^orld, for m this respect onh' 
Germany could be senousty considered as a nval, 
and her output before the w ar was onl3^ one-third of 
that of Bntain Vdien the peace w as concluded she 
undertook to build ships for the AUies as part of her 
reparation for the destruction of peaceful shipping 
by submannes during the w^ar 
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But perhaps I have wntten enough to pio\e 
the contention vith which I began — that ever}^ 
hewer of coal in Biitain is a world-worker with 
interests of the w idest charactci The w ar and the 
peace made considerable diffei ences in the statistics 
of coal production, but these tempoiar}' changes did 
not affect the basic importance of coal in the life of 
Britain and her commeicial intercourse wuth other 
lands 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRADER 

Using her coal and the things made with the help 
of it, Bntam buys most of her food and the raw 
matenal for her industries It w ould not be difficult 
to show how far-reaching is British commerce and 
how^ it touches ever3?- land, both civilised and un- 
cmhsed, on the face of the globe I suggest that 
you spend a few^ da^^s in makmg mqmnes as to the 
place of ongm of the food-stuffs, weanng apparel, 
and common objects wLich come mto your owm 
dail\’^ life, notmg carefull}^ the name of each com- 
modity and the country;- wLence it is brought 

You wall be obliged to ask a great many questions 
of various people m makmg up 3^our list, but if 3^ou 
go about the w^ork in a proper manner 3^ou wall know’’ 
more at the end of a w’eek about the far-reaching 
character of British commerce than if 3’^ou had 
spent the time m assiduous reading of text-books 
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Of couise it IS impossible to trace everything exactl}, 
and 5^onr list when completed vill contain a great 
deal vhicli is mcie guesswork , but if the making 
of it has bi ought 3'OU into touch with a large number 
of countiies whose ports are visited b\ our merchant 
vessels, then the immediate object in setting you 
this task will have been attained 

Let me give you, b}’’ wa} of example, an extract 
from a list of m}* ow n 

Bicad — Vhcat-meal from Amcnca (the bread was home 
baked), possiblj^ adulterated witli chemicals from Germany, 
yeast, onginally from a brewer} near London 

Bacon — From Denmark, or perhaps Amenca (it 
rather poor this morning) 

Eggs — From Bnttany, in North-Western France 
Tea — From Ceylon 

Pomdge — Made of rolled oats from the United States, 
and eaten wnth rmlk of home production, though it ivay 
have been adulterated with chemicals from German} 

Marmalade — Home-made from oranges of Senile in 
Spain and beet-sugar from France or Holland 
Apples — From Ontano in Canada 
Bananas — From the West Indies, possibh Jamaica 
BeeJ — ^Alleged by the butcher to be Scotch, “ home-grown 
and home-killed,” but possibly of Argentine nationaht}, 
landed alive at Deptford near London and slaughtered in 
that neighbourhood 

Cabbage — Grown in my owm garden after application of a 
great deal of chemical fertiliser, which may ha\e been oi 
German or South American origin 

Pudding — Made of flour from the United States, suet 
from home, sultanas from Greece, candied-peel from Itah, 
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and boiled in a cloth made m Lanca'=;hiro Irom Amencan 
or Eg\-ptian cotton Eaton with butter fiom Dcnmaik 
and sugar from South Vmrnta (Dcmcrara) 

'\Ioiniug XciL'ipapci — Pnntcd on paper made from wood- 
pulp brought from Newfoundland or Sweden or Canada, 
b\ means of a press which wa^' probiibh built m Gcrman\ 
(before the war), and which imed mk made fiom lamp-black 
prepared from Bntidi coal mixed with paraltin from the 
bniicd States or South-Eastem Em ope and resin from tlic 
Russian pine-forests , dch\ ered at m3 door br a \ cr}’- Bntish 
box who was munching a cheap French apple and seemed to 
be talking in a language wlncli belonged to no countr}/ with 
which I am familiar 

Poitiifain Pen (bought before the xxar) — Used for wTitmg 
this chapter and made 111 Austna of rubber from Brazil 
mixed xnth German chemicals, proxuded xxith a nickel clip 
fiom German mines and a gold nib from metal found in 
Hungar}'- 

So I might go on, folloxxnng my daily round and 
contmualij^ in touch xxnth some foreign country, or 
some far-axxa}'- part of the Bntish Empire After 
3- feiv da3’s of an inquiry'’ of this kind, I expect you 
mil hax*e an increased respect for Bntish slups which 
niake this xxorld-xxnde mtercourse possible, and for 
die achiex^ements of Bntish shipxvnghts xvho are 
continually at xx'ork round our coasts building ships 
onljr for ourselves but for other organised 
countnes all over the xxorld Before the xx^ai xxuth 
ernian^^ we xx^ere building three times as many 
s as she xx^as building, and xxdien the xx^ar had 
going on for a fexv weeks the greater part of 
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the woild’s commcicc ^^as being conducted either 
in P)ritish ships oi in shi]DS built m Bntain for foreign 
countiics Foi we must not foigct the triple char- 
acter of British influence upon the woild's commerce 
Thcic aie Biitish ships passing between the home 
poits and countiics outside the United Kingdom, 
others passing from one foreign port to another and 
acting as carncis , others again, built m our j ards but 
owmed and used by foreigners This summar3meglects 
the coasting tiade of the United Kingdom and of 
other parts of the British Empire, such as Australia, 
wdiich is of ver)^ considerable volume and \ alue 

Our ships are to be found in e\ er}* sea and practic- 
ally in ever}?’ port under ordinar}* conditions, but 
there are certain parts of the w orld of special interest 
to us because trade has concentrated in them, and 
theie IS a definite descending scale showing our 
dealmgs with countnes be3'ond our own borders 
We cany on a great trade, of course, with India, 
Canada, and Austraha, and a steadil}^ increasing 
trade with South Africa and New* Zealand But the 
trade with these parts of the world is not so great 
as with the United States and France, and with 
Germany before the war These were the three 
leading foreign countnes concerned in our com- 
mercial activity 

The great commercial intercourse betw een Bntain 
and the United States is very large!}’ a matter of 
cotton, the product of the Amencan plantations 
being the best in the w’orld Even if the Bntish 
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Empiie ^\c]c lo grow a large amount of cotton 
a short period, Lancashire mills ^^ould still dra\v 
very largely upon the raw matciial of Virginia and 
other Southern Atlantic states vhcre the climate 
IS espcciall}^ favourable to the grovth of the fine- 
fibred “sea -island” cotton The great importance 
of cotton IS well shown in the lists of imports and 
exports In the former it takes second place after 
grain and flour, and has twice the value of the 
imported w^ool In the latter, cotton manufactures 
stand easily first, having thrice the lalue of the 
w''oollen goods sent out, and more than twice the 
value of the iron and steel Add to this the fact 
already noticed that a large proportion of our bread 
and meat comes to us from the United States, and 
we begm to see how^ highly important are our trade 
connections with that countr}^ 

It was natural that a great trade should grow up 
between France and Bntam as soon as these two 
countnes had decided to live at peace with each 
other , for your histor}* book w ill remind you how 
fiercely they fought agamst each other for many 
generations Before the w ar with German}* the 
returns show^ed that by far the greater part of the 
trade of France was earned on with the United 
Kingdom, Belgium and Germany commg next in 
the list, taking imports and exports together I 
cannot fix 3mur attention upon one particular set 
of commodities dominating tins trade as cotton 
dominates our trade w ith the United States , but 
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silk and \\oollen goods stand fiist in the list of French 
cxpoits, being closely followed by wine and the 
finei kinds of machiner}?’, while coal and the heavier 
varieties of machinery take first place in the Bntish 
expoits across the English Channel It is interesting 
to note that though we send a great qiiantit} of 
cotton piece-goods to France she sends about half 
as much again to us, being particular!}^ clever at 
the manufacture of certain classes of goods which 
w^e do not make m our own factones 

With regard to our commercial relations with 
German}^ w^e must, of course, take the figures which 
show'’ the value of imports and exports before the 
w'ar w'hich began m 1914 They are highl}* interest- 
ing as showung the class of trade which w'as inter- 
rupted by that great upheaval and the profitable 
character of the intercourse on both sides The 
chief article taken from Germany was sugar, made 
from the sugar-beet, while iron and steel with the 
goods made from them took second place, though 
if machmery is grouped with these matenals they 
were of higher value than the beet-sugar German}' 
also sent us w'ooUen goods and yam, as well as an 
enormous quantit}'’ of glass and chemicals This 
country took from us cotton and woollen goods, 
coal and coke, iron and steel goods, machinen' and 
herrings, to name only the most prominent articles 
m the list On the W'hole the trade between these 
tw'o nations W'as ver}'’ largely exchange of difterent 
qualities or vaneties of the same kind of goods, with 
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the exception of bcot-^-ip^ar on the one side and 
liemngs on tlie other 

Xeaih tno centimes ai^o tlie pi eat English mitei 
Josepli Addison drc\i attention to the far-i caching 
nature of English commerce m a famous passage of 
splendid prose It is iiorth reading again to-da} 
in connection with the incjiiiri which I ha\ c ahead}^ 

suggested you should make 

“ Our ships arc laden w ith the harvest of c\ cry 
chmate , our tables are stored with spices, and oils, 
and wanes , oui rooms arc filled with piTamids of 
china and adorned with the workmanship of Japan , 
our morning s draught comes to us from the remotest 
comers of the earth , we repair our bodies by the 
drugs of America, and repose ourselves under Indian 
canopies fnend, Sir Andrewg calls the vineyards 
of France our gardens , the spice - islands our hot- 
beds , the Persians our sdk-w'^eavers, and the Chinese 
our potters 

“ Nature indeed furnishes us wuth the bare neces- 
sanes of life, but traffic gives us greater variety of 
''diat IS useful and at the same tune supphes us 
With ever^T^thmg that is convenient and ornamental 
Nor IS it the least part of this our happiness, that 
whilst w'e enjoy the remotest products of the north 
and south, we are free from those extremities of 
Weather wduch give them birth , that our eyes are 
refreshed with the green fields of Britain, at the 
same tune that our palates are feasted with fruits 
that nse betwnen the tropics 
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“ Nature seems to have taken a particular care to 
disseminate her blessings among the different regions 
of the world, with an eye to this mutual intercourse 
and traffic among mankind, that the natnes of the 
seveial parts of the globe might have a kind of 
dependence upon ore another, and be united together 
by the common interest Almost ever}'- degree 
produces something peculiar to it The food often 
grows in one country and the sauce in another The 
fruits of Portugal are corrected by the products of 
Barbados , the infusion of a China plant sv eetened 
vnth the pith of an Indian cane The Philippic 
Islands give a flavour to our European bovls The 
single dress of a woman of quality is often the 
product of a hundred climates The muff and the 
fan come together from the different ends of the 
earth The scarf is sent from the tomd zone and 
the tippet from beneath the Pole The brocade 
petticoat nses out of the mmes of Peru, and the 
diamond necklace out of the bowels of Indostan ” 

It would be a good exercise to re-imte the above 
passage, usmg the facts given on pages 312 and 313 
of this book 


THE GATEWAYS OF BRITAIN 

In a very real sense ever}?- city, town, and \'illage of 
the United Kmgdom has more or less communication 
with the outside world But there are certain places 
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kno^^^l as ports ^^lllch we mav fitly dcsciibe as the 
gateway’s of the coiintiv, and wliicli may be said 
to, be moie mtimatel}’ concerned with cities and 
countnes beyond our own bordcis Thcic are ten 
of these poits, or groups of jioits, round tlic shores 
of the Biitish Isles doing an cnoiTiious trade with 
^a^ous paits of the woild, and their tiade is veiy 
great when compared with the aiea of the United 
Kingdom A study of the position and activities of 
these ports, if earned out m close detail, w^ould 
practically brmg into retiew^ all the geography of 
these islands 

Generally speaking, those ports m the south and east 
of Great Britain ha\'e more connection with the Old 
Y orld of Europe and be3'ond, and those m the north- 
west of England and w^est of Scotland with the New 
M orld across the Atlantic Of the former the oldest 
and largest is London, wdiich hes on the edge of the 
English agncultural region wathm easy reach of the 
Continent, but 3^et has a sheltered position far up 
a tidal estuar3' The great port also lay m such a 
position that it made a natural starting-point for 
roads to other parts, and the place of these roads 
has now been taken by the railroads which connect 
London with ever3^ comer of the country where 
men are congregated In the old days London 
bndge ivas the great point of convergence for the 
whole countr3^ In our time the point has broadened 
mto a ring, but the convergence is still the same 

ough the mam railw^a3^s are obliged to stop on the 
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outci edge of London, uhich is a serious drawback 
for collection and distribution, as a little considera- 
tion will show 

London never had a serious rn al in or near the 
cstuar}^ of the Thames, partly because of the low- 
lymg character of the shores, vhich arc marsh} and 
unsccure except near Tilbur}^ and Gravesend, vliich 
weie fixed upon as suitable points for the defence 
of the port from the seavard side Further, the 
“ Dovms ” off the coast of Kent al\\a}s formed a 
place of shelter for shipping m time of storms, so 
that London became a natural continental centre 
of exchange Of course an enormous amount of 
energy has been expended m deepening, videmng, 
and dredgmg the n\ er, and m building extensn e 
and deep docks capable of accommodating great 
fleets of merchant vessels of the largest draught 
At one time, too, there v ere large shipbuildmg yards 
on the Thames, but this mdustr}* has practically 
left the port for other parts of the countr}?’, partly 
because of the absence of coal and iron near the 
metropolis, partly also because of lack of space 
for the development of the mdustr}* and the tnal 
runs of the completed ships 

The southern outlet of the agncultural region of 
England is Southampton, once the chief gateway of 
the country towards France, as London v as tov ards 
Flanders and the Baltic ports Southampton is 
now, however, a world port with a great deal of 
South African trade, and is also m a sense an 
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auxiliarj^ port to London , for it is easier to land 
caigoes lieic and send them rail to the great 
exchange and distnbuting centre than to take them 
along the Channel, through the cro\Aded Hover 
Strait, and up the fog-in tested Thames estuar}^, to 
say nothing of saving time when the cargo is one 
of fruit or vegetables or meat from North-western 
'''France In the case of a cargo of this description 
it IS literallj^ tiue that " time is money ” 

Southampton has a safe and w ell - protected 
harbour at the head of Southampton Water, into 
which flow'- the Itchen and the Test, one on either 
side of the towm The harbour is approached by 
Spithead and the Solent, and owing to the position 
of the Isle of Wight has two tides, the first through 
the Solent and the second two hours later b}^ way 
of Spithead This double tide has naturally helped 

to increase the usefulness of 
Southampton as a port, while 
the Isle of Yhght acts as a 
protection agamst the south - 
w’esterl}'- storms w hich sw eep up 
the Enghsh Channel from the 
Atlantic Ocean Ease of rail- 
w'ay communication has been 
chiefly studied m the direction 
of London, to which travellers 
from Southampton usuaU}^ go 
if they wash to pass by the quickest route to some 
other part of the British Isles Among the leadmg 
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imports are ^^ool from Austialia and South Afiica, 
as well as ostnch feathers from the lattei counti}', 
and a great deal of fresh beef fiom South Ameiica 
A large share of the exports fiom j\Iauchestei, con- 
sisting of cotton piece-goods and 3*ain, is sent out 
from this port 

On the north-eastern margin of the English fann- 
mg countr}' lies the port of Hull, w Inch is joined up by 
rail, m er, and canal to one of the busiest industrial 
parts of the whole world — the coalfields of North- 
western England, with their attendant industries, 
the cotton factones of Lancashire and the woollen 
mills of Yorkshire Given a wnll - protected and 
convenient harbour — and Hull is now^ in possession 
of tins — the port w as bound to become a great trade 
centre, especiall}' with the Baltic ports and Noixvay 
It is also convenient for the fishermen who w^ork on 
the Dogger Bank, though the fish trade has largely 
gone to Immmgham and Gnmsby, wLich are nearer 
the open sea and better situated for communication 
by rad with London The Baltic trade of Hull con- 
sists principally m the export of coal and manu- 
actured goods, clnefiy hardw^are, machmer^^ and 
textiles, m exchange for food, such as dairy produce, 
^ggs, and beet-sugar, as w^ell as raw materials like 
timber, w^ood-pulp, and flax 

Bristol, on the south-wmstem flank of the English 
ann-lands, naturally looks to Ireland and the New’’ 
or d for its trade, and is nearer to America than 
ler Liverpool or Southampton, besides being only 
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about two hours by rail from London The toun 
stands on the Bristol Avon, at the mouth of which 
there aie very large and deep docks for the accommo- 
dation of ocean steamers which cannot come up to 
Bristol itself owing to the narrowness of the Avon 
and the great nse and fall of the tide m the Se\em 
estuary The West Indian trade m bananas, pme- 
apples, and other fruits has been greatly increased 
during the past tw^ent}^ years, the nearness to London 
being a great advantage for the w ork of distnbution 
Bnstol also takes m a great deal of sugar, cocoa, and 
tobacco, as well as hides and skins, and has factones 
for the preparation of these thmgs for daily use 
Raw matenals, such as rubber, oil, and tropical 
timbers, also come mto this port, as w ell as a quantity 
of fresh and cured meat from South Amenca 

To the south-w^est and north-east of the mmeral 
belt wLich stretches diagonally across England are 
the groups of mmeral ports which have Cardiff and 
Newcastle as their respective centres These two 
places are the most important coal ports m the 
world Cardiff lies at the pomt of convergence of 
several narrow nver-valle^^s which are nch m coal, 
includmg the hard steam coal so useful for shippmg, 
but destined m time to be replaced b}^ oil for this 
particular purpose The coal trade of Cardiff is 
naturally wader than that of the north-east ports, 
and the Welsh port ow^es a great deal of its pro- 
spenty to the openmg of the Suez Canal Nearl}' 
half of the coal sent out to other parts of the w orld 
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goes from this South M ales di'='lnct The icturuing 
colliers bring back many \anctics of goods, biu 
especially \\heat, and ^^e find that floui -nulling is 
one of the leading industiies of the toMii of Cardiil 
Newcastle lies at the place mIicic the Great Noith 
Road crossed the Ri\er T3'ne, about ten miles fiom 
the mouth of the nver, but not be3"ond the icach 
of the tide The river has been v idened and 
deepened up to the great ordnance vorks at Elswick, 
Mhere varships of the largest type can be built. 
The coal is found quite near to the river-bed, and 
the steam collier of Newcastle is one of the best- 
knoMTi boats in the ports of the world, and especially 
on the other side of the North Sea The imports 
into the T3me are largel3^ from the Baltic ports, 
and mclude dair3^ produce, bacon, eggs, timber and 
other forest products, and in exchange for these the 
T3Tie and Wear ports not onty send out coal but 
maclimei^T' of all kinds, ships, chemicals, and glass- 
'll are, as veil as large numbers of gnndstones and 
millstones 

The districts east and west of the Pennine Ridge 
are the textile centres of England, and their natural 
catlets are Hull to the east and Manchester and 
Liverpool to the west A study of an ordinar3^ map 
ma}’- not show that Manchester has an3^ right to be 
considered as a “ gatewa37^ ” until we remember the 
Ship Canal, which has made a seaport of this inland 
citi’ This great watenva3^ is 35 rniles long and has 
^ minimum depth of 28 feet It is provided with 
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t^^o sets of locks suitable for large and small vessels 
respective!}", vhicli avoids the vaste of vater that 
would be caused by the too frequent use of the 
largei locks The map on page 87 vill show the 
com sc of the Ship Canal and the manner m which 
it avoids tlie marshes of the IMersey Tins map 
also show's the iclativc position of Liverpool, and 
the relief which the opening of the Ship Canal must 
have afforded to the strain upon the railwav goods 
traffic betw'een the two great Lancashire ports It 
IS easy to see also from this map how Liverpool trade 
has more of a w'orld-wide character than that of 
Manchester, w'hich is more or less local 

Liverpool ranks next to London as a port, and 
IS almost equal to it if the trade of Birkenhead is 
included m the returns of its activity, w hile it exceeds 
it in volume of imports Its chief imports are raw 
cotton, food-stuffs, rubber, and tobacco, and it sends 
out cotton, iron and steel goods, as weU as large 
quantities of w'oollens and chemicals The great 
docks of the port extend for a distance of about 
six miles to Bootle, which, with Birkenhead on the 
opposite side of the Mersey, ma}^ be reckoned as 
part of Liverpool The Mersey is the starting- 
point of many of the great ocean liners bound for 
American ports, passengers from London hawng 
travelled from the Euston terminus of the North- 
Western Raihvay 

The great outlet for the Scottish group of coalfields 
is Glasgow" on the River Clyde, famous especialty 



for its shipbuilding industty The trade of this port 
IS naturally for the most part with the New Woild, 
and the nature of the exchange is in some degree 
similar to that of Liverpool Glasgow is the centre 
of a great mdustnal region of manufactunng towns 
and ports and ship3^aids, and is not only the laigest 
citv m Scotland but the second citv m the British 

w 

Empire It stands at a point where m the olden 
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days the Cl5^de could be readily crossed, and w hence 
there are eas^?- routes to the Firth of Forth and into 
the Highlands b}^ ws-v of Loch Lomond The 
shipbuilding towais of the Clj^de extend for a distance 
of twent^r miles along its banks, and not only turn 
out iron ships, but prowde wooden ships, w'hich 
have been built elsewhere, with engines and other 
machinen,^ The Clvde ship^’^ards rank first m the 
British Isles, and therefore in the world On the 
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othei side of the North Channel is the Insh ship- 
building town and port of Belfast, ^^hlch draws much 
of its coal and iron from Ayrshire m South-^^ estem 
Scotland, and is famous all over the world for its 
linen export 

The chief British air-port is London, vhich is in 
aerial communication with Pans, Brussels, Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen, and other Continental cities The 
transport of goods by air is at present m its in- 
fancy, but will probably be quickly developed, 
especially m respect of penshable goods 


A NATION OF FREEMEN 

You might reasonably urge that the particular 
method adopted for the government of the Bntish 
Isles IS not a very important matter to the rest of 
the world But although Bntam has no nght to 
mterfere m the national affairs of foreign countnes, 
and very httle political power over the other Bntish 
states which make up the Bntish Empire, her method 
of govemmg herself has had more to do with the 
rest of the world than that of any other countiw* 
Here is a world-wude influence of the deepest and 
most far-reachmg character, as I wall endeavour to 
show 

In the first place, we might make some inquir}^ 
into the Bntish method of government We shall 
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then find out uhat connection it has with geogiaphy, 
and trace its influence on the othei races of the world, 
both British and foreign 

\Ye are said to be under a “ limited nionarch}^” 
that IS to sa}^ we have a monaich 01 king whose 
pouer is Imiited in a certain manner and who leigns 
but does not rule The limitation of the monarch’s 
pover comes from his ministers, undei whose advice 
he acts and makes those momentous decisions which 
are the personal concern of eveiy citizen These 
mmisters or ad\users are m their turn responsible 
to Parhament, of vhich the more powerful division 
IS that knovm as the House of Commons , and this 
House of Commons is made up of members directly 
chosen b}^ the people Consequently the answer to 
the question, “ Ydio governs the British nation ^ ” 
IS, “ The nation is supposed to govern itself ” 

Here you have, m a few simple words, a short 
descnption of the British method of government 
The Bntish nation is a nation of freemen, each 
responsible man hainng a direct share in the govern- 
ment of the countr^^, if he cares to exercise it, not 
onl}^ by the proper use of his vote, but at times of cnsis 
by using Ins power of persuasion or protest, or even 
of petition to Parliament or the King The present 
method of government has not alwa3^s been followed 
in our history'-, but the power of the people has been 
slovl^^ von, as our national stor^'- shows ver}^ clearl}'-, 
and the plan ve follow to-da}?- m ordmarj^ times of 
peace and quietness is b}^ no means perfect , but v e 
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laiel}’’ lose sight of the ideal that for its own happi- 
ness and prosperity the British nation must be free 
to govern itself 

The pimciple is a veiy^ old one. and if 5^ou read the 
following extract slowdy and thoughtfully 5'ou will 
find it clearly marked m the minds of our ancestors, 
w^hose original home was m the continental coast- 
lands bordering on the North and Baltic Seas This 
passage is taken from a book wntten by a histonan 
of the Roman Empire, m which he descnbes the 
people of the North, wEom he considered uncouth 
barbanans, but w^ho W'ere never really conquered 
by the Roman legions or governed by their leaders 
These w^ere the Germani or Teutones, among whom 
w^ere the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes of our early 
history 

“ About mmor matters the chiefs deliberate, 
about the more important the whole tnbe Yet 
even when the final decision rests with the people, 
the affair is alwa5^s thoroughly discussed by the 
chiefs They assemble, except m the case of sudden 
emergency, at certain fixed da3^s, either at new or at 
full moon , their freedom has this disadvantage, 

that the}^ do not meet simultaneous!}’ or as the}' are 
bidden, but two or three da}^s are wasted m the 
delays of assembling VTien the multitude think 
proper, the}^ sit down armed Silence is proclaimed 
by the priests, wdio have on these occasions the nght 
of keeping order Then the long or the chief, accord- 
ing to age, birth distinction in w^ar or eloquence, is 
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heard, more because he has influence to peisuade, 
than because he has power to command If his 
sentiments displease them, thc}^ 1 eject them uitli 
murmurs , if the}^ are satisfied, thc}^ biandish their 
spears The most complimentai}^ fonii of assent is 
to express appiobation with then spears ” 

We see here in these people a sense of personal 
mdimdual freedom and independence, each man 
being self-reliant and self-respectmg , but combined 
n ith this personal freedom there is a readiness to place 
trust m a leader who proves Ins worthiness and 
ability to lead for the good of those who are led 
We see also the germ of the idea of a Parham enE 
and this famous paragraph is really a description 
of a meetmg of such an assembty differing only m 
outvard form from our meetings of to-day There 
is a Cabinet of chiefs, a Parliament of the tnbesmen 
called together according to custom mthout undue 
hurr^', a careful and respectful but critical hstemng 
to the leader of the da}^ who must use reason and 
persuasion if he wishes to follow out what he thinks 
to be the best plan And behind it aU we have the 
notion of a nation armed, read}^ for defence and 
n filing to answer to the call of dut}^ mthout taking 
orders even from the foremost leaders 

It is interesting to inquire how far this sense of 
freedom, which is so emdent m those earh^ days, has 
an^?- connection with geography, that is to saj’-, how 
far it IS based upon the pltysical character or climate 
of the countiy’- m vhich these people lived Mflien 
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wc look into this matter we find that they had made 
then liomes m a land which ^^as on the \\hole an 
inhospitable region of fog and marsh, cold wand, snow , 
and ice, a land which called forth all the qualities 
of endurance of w^hich the human race is capable 
if a living w'as to be w^on from the marshy or sandy 
soil and the dark forest, from the nver and the cruel 
gre}'’ sea Such surroundings kill off the delicate 
and allows only the strongest to survive, but breed in 
the latter those qualities of sturdy independence and 
self-reliance w^hich w^e have seen were shown in the 
method of government follow^ed by our ancestors 
nearly tw^o thousand years ago 

It IS easy to press this point too far, and w^e must 
bew^are of thinking that the idea of the nation 
govemmg the nation came first into the minds of 
men who hved on the contmental shores of the North 
Sea and round the Baltic , for histor}'’ shows us the 
begmnmg of the idea m Mediterranean lands, w here 
Nature was kinder and the effort to live by no means 
so difficult But I think that the sense of personal 
mdependence of each unit m the nation is best 
showoi m the long history of what is now knowor as 
the Bntish race 

At aU events, it is onR^ m the histoiw’ of Bntam 
that we find this idea of the nation govemmg itself 
present in the earR^ times and bummg more or less 
steadily through all the centuries Other modem 
nations now^ have Parliaments of their owoi, but these 
assemblies are largely modelled upon ours For 
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centunes France ^^as undei the rule of a monaicli 
^vllo was more or less a militar}^ despot, and it w as 
onty about a centurj^ ago that she adopted the 
method under Inch the nation governs itself Russia 
had a Parliament knov n as the Duma, but it was 
set up only yesterda}^ so far as historj^ counts time ; 
and after the Revolution of 1917 it was replaced 
by an assembty knovn as the Congress of Soviets, 
which represented w'orkers, soldiers, and peasants 
to the exclusion of other classes Italy has a 
Parhament, but it onl}^ began about half a century 
ago, and was modelled upon our own by a great 
Italian statesman named Cavour, w^ho spent many 
long hours m the Strangers’ Galler37’ of the House of 
Commons closel}^ stud^ung the methods of wdiat is 
trul}' called the “ Mother of Parhaments ” 

The closest parallels to our Bntish Pailiament 
are to be found m those lands w^hich ow'^e their ongm 
to Bntish colonisation — m Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Afnca, and the United States of 
Amenca There are many differences, of course, 
winch I need not specif}^- here, but m these lands 
3’ou wall find that the idea of the nation being an 
assemblage of freemen and governing itself is ver}^ 
clearl^^ and steadfastly upheld , and 3^ou wall alw'ays 
find m a modem Parhament framed on this idea a 
Lower House of direct^ elected members, deputies, 
or representatives, an Upper House of more or less 
outstanding leaders of the people, and some person, 
w hether king or president, w ho occupies the position 
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of the licad of the state And if you do not find 
the nation to be a warlike nation, living for war and 
thirsting for eonquest, you \vill find it vnth the spears 
handy for defenee, and one in the hand of each man 
who will eome fonvard to follow a tned and trusted 
leader, "because of his distinction in war or eloquence, 
and more because he has influence to persuade than 
because he has power to command ” 

I think you will now agree with me that the Bntish 
method of government is really a worldwnde matter, 
and that it has had, at least m past ages, some real 
connection with physical geography 



PART II 

STUDIES IN BRITISH EMPIRE GEOGRAPHY 


THE BRITISH WORLD 

An Empire requires an Emperor, and tins title 
suggests pouer and niajest}^, as well as awe and 
obedience, nations “ trembling at the nod,” and a 
man raised infinitel}- Ingli above Ins fellows, vLose 
pover rests upon the sword and the fear of it In 
this sense there is no such thmg as the Bntish 
Empire, and the title has been used only because 
of its convenience and because it seems to be bejmnd 
the power of any man to suggest a better 

There was once a great Persian Empire m the East, 
including not onR Persia but vade temtones round 
about that countr^^ at the head of which v^as an 
absolute military ruler before whom his people vere 
as slaves whose duty was to work Ins voU There 
vas a ]\Iacedonian Empire built up b}?^ Alexander 
the Great, which included the lands l3nng between 
the *Egean Sea and the basin of the Indus, and 
between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, and 
which had the same mihtar}^ and despotic character 

95 
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It was Alexander the Great, you w ill remember, who 
was said to have wept when he found that there were 
no more “woilds" to conquer, and if the stor}^ is 
only a legend, it serves at least to remind us how 
this monarch’s Empire was built up and mamtamed 



for the comparatively short penod that it lasted 
Then there was a Roman Empire, embracmg all the 
“ world ” round about the Mediterranean, won and 
ruled by the sword under a military’ chief vhose 
Latin title of Imperator has given our English 
language the term Emperor 
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These empires, I repeat, were built up by military 
conquest The conquered tribes or nations weie 
kept m subjection, " led captive away ” m some 
cases, and forced to do then master’s will on pain 
of death or torture The conquenng power was 
exercised over man^r vanous nations and tnbes, and 
the unif^ung or combining agent wels fear, though the 
Romans tned after conquest to arouse m all the 
conquered nations pnde m the fact that all but 
slaves could become Romans m name, and could 
earn the nght to repeat the proud formula Civis 
Romamts sum — I am a Roman citizen This was no 
mere empt}* boast, but earned with it pnvileges of 
real worth as veil as duties to the soldier-leaders 
who held the Empire together b}^ the sword Each 
of these old-world Empires vas more or less com- 
pact from a geographical point of ^uew, with a 
political centre or capital convenient!}^ placed for 
government, which included quick suppression of 
revolt in aii}^ of the outl3ang parts, and v^as, there- 
fore, connected vnth those parts by good militar}- 
roads 

There are points of likeness between the Bntish 
Empire and these empires of the Old World, and it 
is well that we should note them before ve consider 
the points of difference The Bntish Empire has 
been built up by a strong and energetic race vhich 
found its onginal home too confined for its \ngour, 
and to some extent it was built up m the first penod 
of its histor}* by the power of the sword Then 

G 
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again, British rulers have always maintained that 
the British point of view and method of rule w as the 
best, and have taught respect for and pride m British 
citizenship And the Bntish sword or naval gun 
is ready at any time for the defence of any part of 
the Bntish Empire But here the likeness ends and 
the points of difference are more stnkmg and more 
interesting 

One of the chief differences is the scattered 
character of the Bntish Empire, and upon this fact 
rests a great deal of its special and peculiar character 
British lands are to be found m every contment, 
British stations, commercial and military, m every 
sea, while there are no Bntish temtones m the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Mother Country, 
as a glance at an Empire map will show you It is 
very mterestmg to compare the Bntish Empire m 
tlus respect with the defunct Russian Empire or the 
German Empire or the Austnan Empire, each of 
which formed a sohd mass of temtory situated m 
one particular quarter of the globe, and each of 
which was governed m a very real sense from a capital 
city 

Now the scattered character of the Bntish Empire 
has prevented this organisation of government m a 
single city, making it a physical impossibility for 
officials m London to conduct the detailed work of 
government in lands which are spread all over the 
world If aU the Bntish states vushed to depend 
upon London for guidance, as a spoilt child is 
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“ tied to its mother’s apron-strings,” distance alone 
would prevent them fiom doing so As a conse- 
quence, when Bntons have built up a new country? 
overseas they have been foiced to govern it them- 
selves, and they have done so in Canada, Australia, 
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New Zealand, and South Africa without losing 
connection with the ]\Iother Countr}’’ If a great 
Bnlish state had grown up on the other side of the 
English Channel, things vould doubtless have been 
diffeient You see, then, how the special character 
of the British Empire depends upon distance, that 
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IS, upon geography , for this great modem Empire 
differs from tlie older Empires which I have men- 
tioned, in consisting for the most part of a group of 
free communities united by blood and interest, by 
the possession of a common flag and loyalty to a 
single monarch 

I am not forgetting the races which look to the 
Bntish as their rulers, and might be said by our 
cntics or our enemies to live in subjection to them 
The word subjection is, however, too harsh a term 
for the real facts India does not govern herself, 
but the country is consistently administered m the 
first place for the good of its own people , and the 
best answer to those who ask why we contmue to 
“ hold ” India, is m the form of a question " VTiat 
would happen to India if the Bntish rulers left it 
entirely ^ There are other vide temtones m 
Afnca which are peopled by millions of natives and 
ruled by Bntish officials, but the consistent aim of 
the rulers is to govern these people for their ovu 
good, and to teach them that respect for Bntish law 
means happmess and prospenty for themselves 
There is nothmg harsh in a subjection ” of this 
land To quote the ivords of a Prune Mmister of 
the Mother Countrj^ “ VTiat we have von by the 
sword we retain by the more splendid title of just 
and disinterested mle, by the authonty, not of a 
despot, but of a trustee ’’ 

The Bntish have, m spite of man}^ mistakes, 
proved themselves highly capable of successful 
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colonisation m other parts of the woild, and of 
ruling sub] ect-i aces wuth as little resort to fear as a 
uuse father uses in the goveniment of his o^vn chil- 
dren It is interesting to inquire into the national 
qualities required for success m these two diiections 
and find out wdiether they have anj^ connection wuth 
geographer. 

In the first place, a successful colonising nation 
must be phersicaller strong , and this is laigely a 
matter of chmate, wdnch depends upon latitude, 
position with regard to the sea, and physical con- 
figuration of the countr^r m wdnch the colomsmg 
race has its home In other words, it is largely a 
matter of geography Further, a colomsmg race 
wall be all the better fitted for its w^ork m far-aw^ay 
regions of the globe, if it has been accustomed to 
some degree of vanet}^ m the physical character 
of the home counti^r , for this change of scenery 
develops intellectual actnut^r, intelligence, and initia- 
tive The British race is ph^rsically strong and 
hardy because it has had to “ stand up to " a more 
or less rigorous chmate, and it is intelligent largely 
because the Motherland of the race presents great 
vanety m its physical features, though these are 
necessanlv on a rather small scale 

Bodily strength and that acti\uty of mmd wFich 
usually goes wath it, produce the adventurous spint 
winch longs to “see something'’ and to share in 
new and exciting experiences The}’- also rouse the 
coinbatn'e or fighting spint w’liich takes delight 
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111 seeking out and conquering a difficult}^ This 
fighting spirit is not necessarily a quarrelsome spirit, 
and may be exercised m " clearing the road and 
bndgmg the ford ” rather than m the use of high 
explosives and other murderous devices There is 
a great deal more physical heroism m the conversion 
of a tangled forest into a smiling cornfield than m 
shooting at one’s fellow-men from a well-built and 
well-protected trench , and the Bntish scientist 
who fights malaria is as brave a leader as many a 
general of great renovm, while the colonial pioneer 
who cheerfully faces awdul sohtude is no less heroic 
than the men who advance upon the guns m close 
formation 

Combmed \vith this adventurous spint there must 
be a capacity for settlement, for home-making, and 
for adaptation to new conditions of life The Bnton 
IS by nature a rover, but when the roving spirit has 
been satisfied he is before aU else a home maker and 
a home lover Given a climate somewhat like that 
of the Mother Country, he vuH elect to stay where he 
has struck, to build up a \allage, a town, a cit}*, a 
country, a government, an army, a fleet, on the 
models of those of the land from which his fathers 
came He may vush to go “ home,” but it is for a 
holiday, and the new country of his adoption seems 
all the more desirable durmg his absence from it 
Of course the Bntish official m India or the East 
or West Indies sends his boys and girls “ home ” 
to be educated, and looks forward to h\ung at 
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Cheltenham or Bath or Bnghton before the best 
part of his life is over , but this is quite another 
matter m which climate is the chief ruling factoi 


EMPIRE PRODUCTS 

The w^ar with Gennany wEich broke out m 1914, as 
I have said, interested people more keenly m geo- 
graplty than the}^ had ever been before They learnt 
the ph^’sical features of Europe m a w^ay which burnt 
the map mto their memories, and they soon saw that 
war, with all its horror and its heroism, w^as partly 
a matter of what might be called housekeepmg on a 
large scale For just as the parents of a household 
are concerned ever^^^ day and aU day with supplying 
its members with food, clothing, and shelter, so the 
leaders of the nation, both cimI and mihtarj'-, w^ere 
anxiously concerned in feeding and equipping the 
army which w’-as fighting for them, and m ensunng 
a continual suppty of food and raw^ matenal for the 
non-combatants wdio w^ere w orkmg at their ordmar}^ 
occupations and canning on the life of the country’- 
These matters of suppl3^ are of course all-important 
even in times of peace, but the w^ar brought them 
home to the people of Bntain m a ver^^ stnkmg 
manner For example, the submanne menace made 
people wonder what might happen to gram ships, 
and set them also wondering wdiere those gram 
‘^hips came from, and whether the route w^as safe , 
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and it was recognised that one of the reasons for the 
undertaking of the tremendously difficult task of 
foicing the Dardanelles was to set free the Russian 
wheat ships fro Odessa, and so keep do\Mi the price 
of the loaf at home So the brave Australians and 
New Zealanders who fought m that part of the world 
were the very close fnends and helpers of the some- 
what anxious British housevife vith a family to 
feed 

The war also had the effect of drawing a sharp 
dividing line between the necessanes and the extras 
of life, and showed the importance to vhich certain 
things had attained m our modem vay of h\'mg — 
such thmgs as mbber, petrol, copper, aniline dyes, 
and certam chemicals, of which potash was perhaps 
the chief The places wffiere these thmgs w ere 
produced became doubly interesting, as weU as the 
means and route for conveying them to the places 
where they were to be used And of course the 
most deeply interesting aspect of the whole subject 
to British people w^as the power of the vanous lands 
withm their own Empire to meet the demand for 
the necessanes of life How^ far could the Empire 
supply wheat, meat, horses, and hay, oats, mbber, 
petrol, iron, coal, copper, chemicals, tea, sugar, 
leather, cotton, w^ool, linen, and other outstandmg 
commodities ^ Tables of statistics became full of 
life and human meaning It wall be mterestmg for 
us to look mto this matter from the pomt of \new’ of 
the Impenal housekeeper 
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In our modem days bread, whether white or 
brow, means wheat at least to British people Now 
the great Dommions of the Empiie are situated in 
^\hat might be called the wheat regions of the earth, 
and India too is capable of pioducmg this all-import- 
ant gram m great abundance Ydieat grows best 
in a temperate and somewhat dry climate, and is 
one of the charactenstic products of the Temperate 
Zones If 3'ou examine a map of the world showing 
the British Empire, ^'^ou unll see how far the Empire- 
builders of past generations have taken steps to 
ensure the vheat-suppty of the British race At 
present, as we have seen, we draw a great deal of 
vheat and flour from the United States and the 
Argentme, but the British lands are quite capable 
of makmg the Empire self-supporting m this respect 

India comes first in the list showing the quantity 
of w^heat raised, but this country needs such a great 
deal for its oum enormous population that it is not 
the leading exporter and, indeed, export is practically 
forbidden until the home necessity has been satis- 
fied If we remember m conjunction mth this that 
Bntish India produces rather more than half the 
V heat raised in the Empire, we shall realise to some 
extent the enormous population of India After this 
countr^^ comes Canada, which prowdes our chief 
Empire supply of wheat, the Australian gram being 
onR exported at present m a good year, that is a 
year following sufficient rams m the wheat distncts 
Moreover, the single Canadian prownce of Saskat- 
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cliewan produces more of this gram than the whole 
of the Commonwealth of Australia The ^neld m 
New Zealand is about sufficient for the needs of that 
countr3^ and there is no regular export Unless there 
is a rise m price consequent on a general world 
shortage, it is found more profitable m New Zealand 
to consume any surplus gram and export other 
products 

New Zealand, however, exports a large quantity 
of oats, chiefly to Australia and Ceylon But m the 
growth of this cereal Canada takes first place, 
Saskatchewan, Ontano, and Manitoba easily leading 
the way The Mother Country is, however, not so 
far behind m this class of farming nor }’et m the 
growdh of barley, raismg about half of the crop of 
the whole Empire Manitoba is the leadmg Canadian 
province for the growth of this cereal, wffiich is also 
largely grown m the island of Cyprus m the Eastern 
Mediterranean In connection with barley it is 
interesting to note the comparative consumption of 
beer and spirits per head m certain parts of the 
Empire If that of the United Kingdom be repre- 
sented by 9, Austraha, New Zealand, and Canada 
will stand at 4, 3, and 2 respective!}^ But Canada 
leads the way m the consumption of spints 

The New Zealanders are the greatest tea-dnnkers 
of the Empire Austraha ranks second, followed 
by the United Kingdom and Canada, wffide of the 
tea drunk in British lands nearly sixt}^ per cent is 
grown in British India, the rest, of course, being 
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raised in the Clnnese plantations This country 
also supplies far the greatei part of the Empire’s 
coffee, the lest coming from Brazil m South Ameiica, 
nhile the Gold Coast m West Afnca sends out about 
half of the leqmied quantity of cocoa, most of the 
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lemamder bemg grown m West Indian plantations 
The necessar}^ sugar for these beverages is largely 
raised nathin the Empire, but this is cane sugar, and 
if we depended entirely upon tins vanety of sweeten- 
ing, our household bills would be much larger than 
they are A great deal of the sugar used m Bntam 
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IS produced from the sugar beet and comes to us from 
the continent of Europe India now leads the ^^ay 
in the growth of the sugar cane, while Australia is 
steadily gaming upon the West Indies, and there are 
extensive plantations m the Fiji Islands, Bntish 
Guiana (the Demerara variety), and South Afnca 

So much for the bread and beverages Hov let 
us look into the matter of meat and live stock, 
remembering at the outset, as we have already noted, 
that sixty per cent of the beef and mutton required 
in ordinary times for the United Kingdom is home 
grown The rest comes largely from the Argentine 
(beef) and Australasia (mutton) Australia leads the 
way in cattle and sheep, while New Zealand and 
South Africa are about equal for sheep -reanng 
Ontano stands at the head of the svine list and 
Australia comes next Canada and Australia run 
a dead heat for horses, though Nev Zealand is 
not very far behind when we take her area into 
consideration 

I have space to consider only four of the chief 
commodities w^hich are “ not to be taken mwardl\',” 
namety cotton, w^ool, rubber, and petroleum ^ From 
the pomt of view of the Empire pro\'ider it is satis- 
factory to find that enormous quantities of cotton 
are growm in India, but the needs of that country' 
are so great that the rest of the Empire cannot look 
to it for a constant and mcreasmg supply for the 
cotton mills of Lancashire Besides, the quality of 

^ A good deal ol this is taken as a medicine m the form of emulsion 
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the Indian cotton is not to be compaied with that of 
the United States, and those who wish to see the 
Empire “ self-contained ” must often rail at the 
stupidit}^ of George III and his advisers vho allowed 
tins great countr}?- to separate itself fiom the British 
Empire Such people think not only of cotton but 
also of the meat and wheat which would have been 
added to the Empire stocks if it had not been for 
George Gremnlle, Lord North, and their royal 
master 

It IS more cheenng from the Impenal point of 
\*iev to turn to the sources of our wool-supply , and 
here we must make a pause to give credit to the 
]\Iother Countr}^, winch still produces huge stocks 
of vool of the ver}?^ finest quality, as much, indeed, 
cLS South Afnca, which makes a special feature of its 
wool production Of course Austraha leads the way 
and grows four times as much wool as New Zealand 
It is mterestmg to note that sheep are not reared m 
^’er5^ large numbers m the United States, so that if 
that countr^?^ holds most of the cotton it must look 
to the British Empire for a great deal of its wool, 
vhich sers^es to balance tlnngs and create an exchange 
profitable to both sides 

India is the richest Empire source of petroleum, 
which also comes m large quantities from Canada, 
but on the whole the British Empire is somewhat 
lacking 111 this ver^^ necessai^^ article, and must rely 
largely upon the United States Half of the rubber 
raised m the Empire comes from the INIalay States, 
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the lesl from Africa and the northern part of 
Australia The two largest markets m the world for 
selling and warehousing rubber are London and Ant- 
werp, and it is significant of the value of rubber and 
petrol m war that on the approach of the German 
forces to Antwerp in October 1914 the rubber stores 
in that city were all removed to London, vhile 
the oil tanks of the Belgian port were set on fire 
before the retirement 

Let me give you, in conclusion, for your own 
study and comment, a short list showing what 
percentage of the w'hole w orld's production of certain 
useful things comes from the lands within the Bntish 
Empire 

Per cent 1 Per cent 

Gold 60 ' Tea 60 

Vdieat 19 Coal 30 

Cotton 21 Copper 9 

Cane sugar 37 Tin 52 

Cocoa 34 Iron 9 

Coffee 2 Zinc 21 


EMPIRE COMMUNICATIONS 

When we consider the scattered character of the 
various portions of the British Empire, we see how 
important it is that communication betw een its 
various parts should be as safe, easy, and quick as 
geographical circumstances wnU permit Upon this 
ease of communication depends the verj^ life and 
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character of the Empire as a whole , and the laying 
of a new ocean cable, the shortening of a sea route, 
tire mcrease of speed in ocean lineis, the establish- 
ment of new wiieless stations oi aerial routes are all 
matters of supreme miportance to the Biitish Empire 
In our admiration of the magnificence of the 
latest ocean liners we must not, however, forget the 
greater miportance of the cargo vessels which carry 
on the enormous trade between the various parts 
of the Empire, as v ell as between these British lands 
and foreign countnes Yfiieii the Gennans torpedoed 
the Lusitania, that huge floating hotel, it was truly 
said by one vTiter that from the point of view of 
mihtar}^ genius it vould have been much wiser on 
the part of our enemies if the}?^ had sunk a number 
of comparatl^’el5^ small trading vessels carrymg wheat, 
meat, rubber, or copper from Amenca to this country. 
We must never forget that it is trade vdiich is the 
first cause of Empire growth, and that it is trade 
combined vuth kinship m language and life which 
holds the Empire together 

One of the busiest of the Empire water routes is 
that between Bntain and North Amenca At the 
Bntish end the chief termini are Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Bnstol, vhile on the other side steamers make 
for ]\Iontreal and Quebec in summer, and for St 
John’s or Halifax m vanter, while the leading port 
of the YYst Indies is Kingston in Jamaica 

Linked up with this busv ocean route are the great 
lailvays vhich cross Canada from cast to vest. 
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and which at one time carried all the trade from the 
ports of the Mother Country to those on the Pacific 
seaboard of the Dominion But the openmg of the 
Panama Canal, which severs the isthmus between 
North and South America, vill make possible a sea 
route between Britain and Bntish Columbia which 
will compete with the land transit across the Con- 
tinent , though ve shall doubtless find that the 
continental railway companies v ill adopt every 
possible means of meeting the competition set up 
b}^ the cutting of this vateruay And we must 
remember that the retention of this transit trade in 
the hands of the Canadian railway companies wiU 
be an Empire matter , for the Panama Canal wiU 
be an international w^aterwa}'^ w^hich will be prac- 
tically in the hands of the United States, and 
which could be easily rendered useless to Bntish 
traders if circumstances should unfortunately make 
that course necessary 

The three chief sea routes between Bntain and 
Australasian ports are those b}' the Mediterranean 
Sea and Suez Canal, by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
by Cape Horn The Bntish termini of these routes 
are Southampton and Pljmouth, while Bnstol will 
doubtless become the bus3' termmus of the route 
b}^ Jamaica, Panama, and Tahiti There is also a 
route from Liverpool across Canada, and then over 
the Pacific via Honolulu and Fiji The Australasian 
termini are Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Hobart 
in Australia, and Auckland and V^ellmgton m New’ 
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Zealand The Panama route to Sydne}^ is 600 miles 
longer than that way of Gibraltar, Suez, and 
Colombo, about the same as that via Tenenffe and 
Cape Town, or the route from Liverpool already 
mentioned The route from Southampton to New 
Zealand by wa3^ of the Suez Canal is rouglily 13,000 
miles in length, and that by way of Cape Town is 
about the same It is shorter by about Soo miles 
to go from Liverpool across Canada and then via 
Honolulu and Fiji, while the route from Plymouth 
via iMadeira, Rio de Janeiro, and Cape Horn is still 
shorter by about 200 miles But the route from 
Bristol via Jamaica, Panama, and Tahiti is about 
1500 nines shorter than that from Southampton by 
w^ay of Gibraltar, Suez, and Colombo 

The mails for Austraha go by the Suez route in 
ordmary times, and so do most passengers, as they 
can save a w^eek of sea passage by going overland to 
Bnndisi m the south of Italy But the greatest part 
of the New Zealand and Australian trade with the 
Mother Countr}^ is earned on by the Cape of Good 
Hope route, on which there are no canal dues to pa\3 
and no restnctions as to size of vessel as there are 
in the Suez w^ateniay It is a common practice for 
traders to go from Bntam to New Zealand by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and to return by way 
of Cape Horn, wdnch is almost entirely a homeward 
route It is interesting to note that the Suez route 
takes moie Australian trade Iioniczcaid, the expense 
and other disadvantages of the Canal bemg counter- 
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balanced by the advantage of quicker transit for 
caigoes of meat, butter, fmit, and wool sent from 


Australian ports to South- 
ampton and London 

Communication b}^ sea 
and land is supplemented 
bv a s3'stem of impenal 
telegraph^^ more or less 
complete, but not puiel}’ 
under British control at 
the time at which I wTite 
Several trans- Atlantic deep- 
sea cables connect Ireland 
and Britain withNewfound- 
land and Canada The 
Mother Countn,^ is also con- 
nected m this wa}^ with 
Cape Town and Australia, 
as well as with St Vincent 
m the West Indies, Ascen- 
sion and St Helena Islands 
111 the South Atlantic, 
Mauntius in the Indian 
Ocean, and the Cocos-Keel- 
mg Islands m the Pacific 



Aiistiaha is connected m 


StEZ C\NAL. 


the ‘^aine wav with New Zealand, and there is a 
tian^-Pacific cable fiom Australia and New' Zealand 
to Noifolk Island, Fiji, Fanning Island, and Van- 
coin ei Cables also ran hy ^^lalta, Eg^-pt, and the 
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Red Sea to Aden, and thence along the east coast 
of Africa to India, Singapore, and Hong -Kong 
There is, moreover, an impenal system of mreless 
telegiaphy, the stations being m England (Leafield 
and Devizes), Egj^pt (Cairo and Ismaiha), India 
(Poona near Bombay), East and South Afnca, and 
Singapore, while the Governments of Australia and 
New Zealand have also undertaken the setting up 
of wireless systems, and there are now stations all 
round the coast of the former country There are 
a large number of radio-telegraph stations m Canada 
and long distance stations near Gluce Bay, Cape 
Breton, and at Newcastle, New Brunswick, each with 
a range of about 3000 miles 

In studying the commercial communications of 
the parts of the Empire we must not think solely 
of the trade between the Mother Country’ and the 
oversea dommions There is a great deal of mter- 
colomal trade between vanous parts of the Empire 
outside of the Mother Country, and this is bound to 
develop, especially between those portions like Canada 
and Austraha wluch are on opposite sides of the 
equator and can therefore supplement each other’s 
needs with seasonal products Australia also carries 
on a large trade vrth India and Ceylon as well as 
with New Zealand There is further a great deal 
of home sea-borne commerce along the coasts of 
Austraha, as well as across the Bay of Bengal between 
Madras and the ports of Rangoon and Smgapore, 
and across the Indian Ocean between Port Natal 
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and Bomba}^ The tiaffic on the Great Lakes of 
Canada and the canals which have been cut in 
connection vith them is ver^^ heav3^ and there is a 
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Evcrywheic throughout the Empire there is 
commercial activity, interchange, and communica- 
tion helped by rail, steamship, telegraph, motor, 
coach, and ox-cait, while the impenal centres are 
now being connected by aeroplane and airship Yet 
much remains to be done to improve the means of 
intercourse and to ensure that they he entirely 
within British control On these matters the future 
character, indeed the existence of the Empire as an 
association of free states depends 

It is interesting to consider m this connection the 
interchange of the people of the vanous parts of the 
Empire, and the nationality of the emigrants who 
go from Europe or elsewhere to find a home in 
British lands beyond the seas On the whole there 
IS a more or less steady stream of British people to 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, but in connec- 
tion with the first-named countr}^ the emigration 
tables show one or two mterestmg facts, perhaps 
the most significant being that between 1897 and 
1913 nearly as many people went to Canada from 
the United States as from Great Britain and Ireland 
Canada has also taken a large number of people from 
foreign countries, especially from Italy, France, 
Germany, Austna, Hungar}^ and Scandina\ua, as 
well as a considerable number of Jews 
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SOME EMPIRE CITIES 

Britain has often been called the " workshop of the 
^^orld,” and most people consequently think of this 
comitr}^ of ours as a land of smoky and dirty toums 
The great British lands bej^ond the seas are “ rolling 
prairies,” ” extensive sheep dovms,” '' the paradise of 
the farmer,” and so on , and many people have fonned 
the opinion that all the men and women in these 
British states live the countr}^ life, each homestead 
being miles avay from an^^vhere Books, pictures, 
and the conveisation of travellers all convey these 
tv o impressions and emphasise this sharp distinction 
But each impression requires modification 

No one can move freel}^ about our ovn country 
without noticing that the towns, after all, occupy 
only a very small portion of it The tra\eller by 
lail is impiesscd with this fact except upon a short 
3ouiney bv a slow^ train, say in the Black Country'’ or 
in some pait of Lancashire or of South Scotland or 
in the Tyneside district The express tram quickly 
cloais the town, and then for miles and miles it runs 
thiough open countiy often without even a village 
in sight One da^ not long ago I stood upon 
Hindlicad Beacon m Suitcv, from whence I had a 
glonoiis Mew’ of typical English country’ to north, 
south, cast, and west, and what unpressed me most 
vn idh as I ga7ed outw ard and around w as not so 
much ilic beautv of the scenen , great as it was, but 
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the absence of towns even of a smaller size There 
was ample room m this corner of “ crowded England" 
for miles and miles of moorland, woods, and 
meadows , and this is not tlie only corner of Bntain 
where the open character of the country is forced 
upon the mind of the traveller who goes about vith 
his e^-es open 

On the other hand, we are ver}^ apt to forget the 
great towns of the new Bntish lands beyond the 
seas In spite of the abundance of room m these 
great countries, and the fact that their prospenty 
depends mainl}^ upon the soil and the work of the 
farmer, who must have ample " elbov room," we 
find the population seeking the towns by a very 
natural instinct and it is mteresting to note that 
about three out of every twenty people m Australia 
live m Sydney and its suburbs , that about the 
same proportion of the population of New Zealand 
live m the two leading towns of Auckland and 
WeUmgton taken together , and that about three 
out of twenty-eight Canadians live m ^Montreal and 
Toronto taken together For purposes of companson 
it is well to remember that three out of tvent3''-one 
Bntish people hve m London, usmg the name m its 
^vldest sense On the whole the townward trend in 
the new Bntish states is about the same as in the 
Mother Country 

I say nothing at this pomt about the nghtness 
or VTongness of this Let us accept the fact of the 
importance of the great Empire cities, find out v here 
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they are, how they aie distnbuted, ^hat is the par- 
ticular ^^ork of each, and what is the nature of its 
influence We must not, of course, neglect those 
of the Mother Countrj^ but we shall make an attempt 
to look upon them not as Bntish but as Impenal 
centres 

j\Iy daily work takes me into many parts of 
London, and I have noted a great change vhich has 
come over the city since about the end of the reign 
of Queen Victona London has become a great 
Imperial centre, and this is typified to the quiet 
observ^er b}^ the stone pillars set about the immediate 
approach to Buckingham Palace, each of vhich is 
inscnbed with the name and device of some part 
of Britain Overseas Here, at the very heart of the 
Empire, the v orld-wide character of the Bntish 
state is fully recognised In the West End of 
London some of the busiest and most attractive 
offices are those which are concerned with the 
government of, or emigration to the vanous parts 
of Bntam Overseas Visitors from Canada, Xev 
Zealand, Australia, and South Afnca are constantly 
met with m the streets, and dunng the var with 
Germany colonials in khaki v ere ver}* emdent 
The nverside warehouses, wharves, dockyards, and 
shipping contmuaU}^ remmd one of the Bntish states 
bevond the seas The Indian turban no longer 
excites remark or even cunosity, and fitl}^ enough 
the University of London finds its home in the great 
building knovm as the Impenal Institute 
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The chief mdustty of Glasgo^^ , the second city of 
the Empire, namel}^ sliipbuildmg, is a direct Empire 
concern, both mercantile and naval, while the 
Plantation Quay and the Teniimus Qua}^ remind us 
of ^yest Indian trade and of emigration to the 
Canadian fanns respectivel}^ Here, too, the offices 
and warehouses are ^^er3^ largely engaged m the 
American and Canadian tiade This trade is of 
course, shared with Liverpool, the third of our 
Empire cities m point of population , but a great deal 
of Liverpool’s trade with the New World is concerned 
with the import of cotton from the United States, 
and has consequenth^ nothing to do with other parts 
of the Empire The geographical situation of Livei- 
pool and Glasgow^ has, of course, determined the 
nature of their trade I leave 3'*ou to think out for 
yourselves the reasons w h}^ there are no great Empire 
ports on the west coast of Ireland, which seems at 
first sight to prowde the best geographical situation 
for tiading with Canada and the United States 

The tw o leading cities of Canada are Montreal and 
Toionto, but between them they have a population 
not a gieat deal larger than that of Birmingham 
Monti eal ow'es its pre-eminence to its situation at 
the head of the St LawTence ocean na\ugation and 
the commencement of the inland lake and canal 
^>slem, which makes this part of North Amenca a 
bu'^v regon of exchange, not only between Europe 
and Amenca, but also between Canada and the 
Lmtcd States The city is connected b} rail with 
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ever}? place of any importance in North Amenca, 
and IS tlie headquarters of the Canadian Pacific line 
whicli crosses the continent to Vancouver The 
haibour of Montreal contains seven miles of deep 
water Toronto stands on a beautiful circular bay 
on the north-west shore of Lake Ontario, and is about 
330 miles from jMontreal, having a specially favour- 
able situation for distribution of goods in the region 
of the Great Lakes It is to be noted that neither 
of these two busy cities is the political capital of 
Canada, but Ottawa, which m point of population 
ranks fifth among Canadian cities, being exceeded 
by Winnipeg and Vancouver The latter city in 
British Columbia is often spoken of as the “ Liver- 
pool of Canada,” and is developmg a great trade 
wdiich the Panama Canal will doubtless mcrease very 
largely 

We have already seen how large a share of the 
Austrahan population is found in Sydney, which 
ranks roughly wuth Liverpool in the number of its 
people The Austrahan city is, however, a breezy 
place, where hfe is lived very largely in the open air, 
especially on the splendid harbour on the shores 
of which it stands Part of the extensive water 
frontage of the city has been laid out m pleasure 
promenades and gardens, and, on the whole, there is 
not a great deal of the “ town,” as the word is under- 
stood 111 Bntam, about the capital of New' South 
Wales Many of the business people of S^^dney live 
in outlying residential quarters and travel to and 
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from their offices not m stuff 3^ trains, as in London, 
but in ferr}^ boats which pty in large numbers on the 
harbour The climate is equable and health^q and 
among the 3^oung men of the place summer camps 
are greatl}^ favouied for lesidence, while ^^achtmg 
regattas are frequent on half-hohda^^s The export 
trade of S^^dne}^ practical!}^ sums up the entire iiork 
of the temperate portions of the Australian contment, 
and together iwth the import tiade makes this port 
the fourth m the Empire 

]\Ielboume, the second city of Australia, stands 
on the River Y arra and is a mile square, each street 
being one mile long and each corner an exact right 
angle Romid this four-square centre are many 
pleasant suburbs extendmg for a considerable distance 
111 all directions and bearing “ home ” names like 
Windsor, Sandringham, Bnghton, etc Port Mel- 
bounie, to which come the great ocean liners, lies 
lower domi the nver Like the rest of the cities 
in the Bntish lands across the sea, Melbourne has a 
vciy English appearance, nhile the people and their 
wavs aie ver^^ suggestn e of “ home ” to the traveller, 
though the climate of the place is, on the whole, 
much w'annei than in Britain, and white linen 
‘^nils and pith helmets are commonh^ worn m the 
summer 

The picture of YYllmgton m Kew’ Zealand, shown 
on pace 121, is aho veix^ suggestive of England, or, 
‘=;a\ Lcifh on the Fiilh of Forth, the port of Edm- 
buigh You see the same t\pe of house and street, 
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the small house gardens, the quiet bou Img-green, the 
warehouses, and the wharves, and shipping in the 
distance The city stands on Cook Strait, a narrow’’ 
])assagc betw cen tw o high islands, in winch the winds 
concent! ate with such power that the port has 
earned the name of “ windy Wellington " , and it 
IS said that a V^ellington man is known wherever he 
goes by his habit of clutching his hat whenever he 
comes to a street comer Its situation makes it an 
excellent distributing centre for New' Zealand, and 
111 its magnificent harbour the largest vessels can 
nde in safet}^ Wellington was one of the first 
towns to be founded m this country' Auckland, on 
the Hauraki Gulf, is the commercial capital of New 
Zealand, and might have been the government 
capital but for the more central situation of Wellmg- 
ton This New^ Zealand city is m easier communica- 
tion W’lth the United States than with the Mother 
Country, and this fact is somewhac m e\ndence for 
those w^ho care to examine closely the goods displayed 
for sale m the shops of the cit}' Auckland is a great 
timber port among other tlungs, and its export of 
frozen meat is vei^’’ large Naturally enough, a 
great deal of its trade is earned on with Fiji and the 
South Sea Islands 

About the time of the founding of WeUmgton, 
the Chinese island of Hong-Kong,‘at the mouth of 
the Canton River, w'as ceded to Great Bntam, and 
here w'as established the port of Victona, w'hich is a 
Bntish naval and militarj^ station and the chief 
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centre of commeicial communication between Great 
Biitam and China, being the outlet foi the tea, silk, 
drugs, and hemp of the latter countr}^ which aie 
sent out 111 exchange for the cotton, \ioollen, and 
non goods of the fonner There is little to remind 
the Bntish traveUei of “home” m this bus}^- port, 
w Inch contams people of almost ever^?- Eastern race — 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindus of various tnbes, j\Iala3'S, 
Tuiks, and Jens, vith a few Bntish officers, soldiers, 
mannes, or sailois The streets of the city are full 
of stiange and vaned life, the harbour alive vith 
ship]3mg of all nations and vith the small sampans 
01 houseboats m vhich a large pait of the native 
population make their homes Another Empire cit}'’ 
of an entireh* foreign charactei is Singapore, also on 
an island near the extremit}* of the iMala}’’ Peninsula, 
King on the ocean highva}* to the Fai East and 
foimmg an miportant coaling-station of great 
stialcgic and commeicial value Singapore is one 
of tlic most cosmopolitan cities m the vorld, and 
onh its govemment is Bntiffi, the gi eater number 
of tlie people being Chinese, most of whom come hcie 
to make money and then go back to tlicir natn e 
countiv to In e u]3on then ‘^aving^ 

Tlie gical eities of India aie also \en foreign m 
appeal incL to the Bntnh tia\dler, though Calcutta 
has a Euio]x\an quaitei vlieie the aichitecture, at 
ItMvt ]s in tlie Bntish st\lc, and the shops mal 
iho-e of London, Pans and Yew York But even 
in thi'M' pails the life of the streets is not Bntish, 
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and IS, therefore, all the more interesting to the 
visitor who remembers that all these strange people 
^^honl he meets upon his way are under the govern- 
ment of a handful of British officials — one of the 
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strangest things to the thmkmg mmd in the strange 
land of India Calcutta is not nov the government 
capital of India, which has been fixed at Delhi, the 
old royal city of the l\Iogul Emperors, to whose power 
the British succeeded, but it is by far the most 
populous and the busiest of Indian cities, containing 
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its suburbs a population iieail}^ twice that of 
Liverpool and far exceeding that of aii}^ other Indian 
port in the volume of its tiade, except Bombay, 
which IS the great cotton poit and manufactunng 
centre of the East This cit}^ too, is a blend of 
Bntish and foreign, and contains a large number of 
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Japanese, Climese, Arabs, and Persians, while the 
leading mei chants are llie Parsis, who can be easily 
lecognised by then peculiar headgear, a tall, pointed 
linen ca]i 

A eieal deal of Bomba\ trade is earned on with 
Bmban 01 Poii Natal across the Indian Ocean, and 
main Hindus of \ anous races are to be found m 
thn Soinh \fiican ccntie , indeed, nearlv one-third 
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of tlic population of Durban is of Asiatic ongin 
Dm ban has a splendid harbour, open to the largest 
ocean-going \esscls, extensive vharves, and roomy 
wai chouses, electric plant for loading coal, and a 
floating icpairmg dock to which a floating work- 
shop is attached , so that the chief port of Natal 
IS quite alive to its commercial opportunities, 
W'hich a study of its po'^ition with regard to the rest 
of the Empire wall soon show to be \cry great 
indeed 

Cape Towm is, of course, the leading Empire city 
in the Union of South Africa, and the legislative 
capital, the executive capital being Pretona Here 
we have a city of a unique character, partly Bntish, 
partty Dutch, and ver}'- largely nati\e, the nati\e 
South Afncan “ boy ” being ver}'’ evident m the 
streets and houses of the city, for he makes, on the 
wdiole, a fairly satisfactory" seiwant, messenger, 
porter, labourer, or cab-dnver, and engages m street 
haw"kmg of various kinds Some of the pleasantest 
suburbs are situated on the slopes of Table Mountain, 
and m house-buildmg Cape Towm is developing a 
style wflnch is desenbed as Afrikander, and is a blend 
of Bntish, Colonial, and Dutch architecture 


THE BRITISH TRUSTEE 

Those Bntish people W"ho have made new* homes m 
lands across the sea have m many w a}*s ordered their 
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lives on the plan of the people in the Old Country , 
and they have in time aimed at setting up a new 
Bntish <^tate vhicli will look aftei its ovn internal 
affairs, that is to say, will govern itself But these 
Bntish people fomi a compaiatively small piopoition 
of the population of the Bntish Empiie which includes 
man^ millions of native laces, Indians, i\Iala3*s, 
Chinese. Maons, South Sea Islanders, Kaffirs, Zulus, 
Basutos and negioes of the Soudan, Central and 
M'est Afnca Our attitude towards these native 
races is best expressed m words which I have aheady 
quoted, but which aie well worth learning by heart 
“ In India, whatever we won b}^ the sword we hold 
and we letain by the moie splendid title of ]ust and 
disinleiested rule, by the aulhonty, not of a despot, 
but of a tinstee ” 

Xow a trustee is a person who is appointed to look 
aftei the piopertv of some one who has died m the 
inteiests of other people who are not able to look 
aftei themsehes, who aie \eix often children of 
tcndei age , and among all nght-thmking Bntish 
]ieople the duties of a trustee of this kind are con- 
'-'ideicd ^el^ sacied while the man who neglects or 
nliu'^es Ins tiiist is consideied to be a \cr\ wicked 
poison indeed, and much woise than a common thief 
The Bntish nations diitv towards the iiatne races 
of ilu' Empiie ]s that of a trustee On the whole, 
lh('v{’ 1 ux s ha\e come to recognise this fact and to 
look iqioii tlie Bntish officials soldiers and police 
1" tlien ]iiotecloi^ and guides rather than as their 
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masters and mlers , and the chief things which hold 
the Empire together are respect for la^^ and equal 
dealing bctucen man and man 

It may be asked \\hy Bntam has established 
herself in those parts of the world where for reasons 
of climate her owm people can never hope to make 
pennanent homes There is a weU-known saying 
that “ trade follow^s the flag,” but it is just as true 
if it IS reversed so as to read “ the flag follows trade ” 
These great countnes peopled by native races and 
situated in or on the border of the tropical regions 
produce certain things which are found exceedingly 
useful and often indispensable m the modem life 
of more temperate lands, such as tea, coffee, sugar, 
petrol, mbber, cotton, copra (dned cocoa-nut kernel), 
and nee, w^hile the dense black or half-black popula- 
tion offer markets for our manufactures, and especi- 
all}^ for the cotton piece goods made in Lancashire 
Vdien the white man has gone to one of these regions 
to engage m trade, he has usuall}- found that the 
orgamsmg of the production and export has had to 
be done by himself, and ha\’ing taken in hand the 
management of these things has found it necessar}' 
to take m hand also the government of the region, 
for in matters of organisation the natn’e races are 
for the most part little better than children VTien 
this state of affairs has come to pass, the British 
method of procedure has usually been to set up w hat 
IS knowm as a Protectorate, m which the Bntish 
power IS supreme, but is used not only to protect 
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the Bntish planter and tradei, bnt also the native 
voikeis who are engaged on the plantation or in 
the export trade 

The native races under the govemment of the 
Bntish aie of many kinds, and among the highest 
aie some of those vho hve in the Indian peninsula 
and vho belong to the same division of the races of 
the earth as do Euiopeans We must take great 
caie to distinguish these daik-skmned Ar3"an races 
from the blacks of Afnca or Australia, for they are 
a pioud people vith a glonous histor^^ capable ol 
being educated in the Western manner, of undertaking 
intellectual and other work of the highest character, 
and of taking some share m their owm govemment 
They differ from the Indian peasants, most of whom 
aie descended from infenor races, and are engaged 
in cultivating the soil by methods of a ver}^ primitive 
kind Theie aie also man}^ hill tnbes of Northern 
India who show' personal qualities of braveiw', endur- 
ance, and lesouice winch are not always equalled 
bv men of so-called “superior” race Many of 
these have joined the Bntish anny, m which seiwnce 
IS ^olnnta^^, and ha\c fought for the Empire not 
onh m Asia but in Eniope 

The peojile of India aie encouraged bv their 
Bntish nileis to In e their owm life, the children 
aie taueht leading, wntmg, and other elemental^’- 
subjeets mostb b\ name teachers who speak their 
own hngnage, cut of books jnepared by Bntish 
olneials Inn inosth pmited in India the v orkers 
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on Ihc land aic cnconiagcd to nnpio\ e their methods 
of A\oik in 01 del that it ma\ become more profitable 
to themsehes, the foiests are carefiilh super\ased 
foi the good of the peojile as a ^\hole , relief is 
oiganised foi those distiicts thieatened with famine 
when the lains fail , newspapeis and books are 
published in natue languages and altogether, life 
in India is organised not for the sellish ennehment 
of the iiihng i ace, but foi the happiness and prosperity 
of the nati\ e peoples 

The natu e races of New Zealand are the Maons, 
who are a daik-skinned people, but \er\' quick, 
intelligent, and capable of education according to the 
white man’s plan The} form about 5 per cent of 
the total population, and though thev are gradually 
decreasing as a race and losing some of their old 
hard}'’ qualities, the} form a very vigorous section 
of the community There are many native \illage 
schools from which some of the pupils pass on to 
secondary schools and the unncrsity, while the 
Maons aie also represented in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment by four members, for w horn e\ er}- adult 
native is entitled to \ote m the distnct where he 
or she resides i\Iany of these Maons h\ e on rents 
derived from lands purchased by the Bntish Govern- 
ment from their forefathers As a rule, a larger 
proportion of those w ho ha^’e the vote exercise 
their nght than m a Bntish election ' In North 
Island man}’’ of the Maons live in native villages 
and m their own way, but m South Island large 
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The Maoi is are supposed by some wnters to have 
been onginall}'’ of the same race as the Pacific 
Islanders, many of whom are now' under British 
government, for tlie Fiji Islands and other smaller 
groups in this region form part of the Empire The 
Fijians are a black race engaged m raising bananas, 
cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, tobacco, and rubber Their 
capital is Suva, and tlic islands are m regular steam 
communication wuth New^ Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada The south-eastern portion of the island of 
New' Guinea, knowm as Papua, is part of the Common- 
W'ealth of Australia, and has a large native population 
of black race w'ho w'ere at one time \ery savage 
and w'arlike, but have now to a great extent settled 
dowm to peaceful habits under the influence of 
missionary teachers Those w'lio work are engaged 
on the plantations w'hich produce cocoa-nuts for 
copra, rubber, hemp, and coffee, w hile gold production 
is an important mdustr}', and there are promising 
copper deposits Port Moresb}*, the chief outlet for 
these useful products, is m regular communication 
\vith S3^dne3' Copra, the dned kernel of the cocoa- 
nut, is largely used in the manufacture of marganne, 
and for other purposes 

The black population of the ]\Iala3' Peninsula and 
adjacent islands under Bntish government is also 
very large , and here again w'e find the same kind 
of W'ork going on wnth regard to production, govern- 
ment, and education This part of the Bntish 
Empire is grouped as the Straits Settlements, includ- 
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ing ceitam islands and extensive coast legions m 
tlie neighbourhood of the Straits of i\Ialacca The 
]\Ialays number about a quarter of a million people, 
but the Chinese are still more numeious, though 
these are to a gieat extent a shifting population, 
many of them retunimg to their native country 
v hen the}^ have saved a little money As in India, 
there are many native and English schools at which 
there is compulsor}^ attendance of bo5*s within a 
certam radius of the school building, and, on the 
w hole, these are w ell attended The native w orkers 
aie engaged m the tin mmes and on the plantations 
which produce large quantities of sugar, spices, 
tapioca, nee, rubber, gutta-percha, gum, copra, 
coffee, and tropical w’oods of various kinds Singa- 
pore IS, of course, the great trading centre 

The native people of South Afnca far outnumber 
the whites, fonmng about four-fifths of the total 
]')opulation of the Union and including Kaffirs, 
Basutos, Zulus, Matabele, and Bechuanas, as 'well as 
Bmhmen and Hottentots, who are not black but 
vellow -skinned lace-^, and were the onginal inhabit- 
ants of the country Tliese people are engaged on 
all kinds of woik, m the mines, on the farms, on 
the sheep and ostiich runs, and m the towns, where 
thev find woik of mam kinds Their children arc 
educated in elementaiw and trade schools which are 
taneht b\ nalne teachers, and higher education 
w also oj-ien to tho^e natnes who pro\e their fitne'^s 
iLCi \ e It The woikeis in the mines are carefulh 
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supcn^ised and attended to, and Government in- 



spectors frequently visit their camps or compounds 
to ensure that ever}’- native who has a ground of 
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complaint of an}' kind shall have an opportnnil}’ 
of laying it before them The horns and conditions 



\mk\n 


of cmjiloMiicnt aie caicfulh superMsed the sleeping 
qnaili'm aie invpoctt,d, tlie qualit\ and quantity 
of tlie Jood In examined, and the inimiig authonties 
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aie made to understand lliat ever}^- native labourer 
must l^c made as comfortable as possible 

There are millions of black races living under 
similar conditions of British rule and protection in 
Rhodesia, Central Africa, East Afnca, the Soudan, 
Nigeiia, and other parts of this " black continent '' , 
all labouring to produce the goods vhich find such 
a ready European market, and coming more or less 
under the influence of British missionar}^ teachers, 
learning the beneficence and strength of Bntish law 
which IS based upon justice rather than upon fear 
The latest Bntish Protectorate to be set up in this 
continent was Eg^^pt, which contains a native popula- 
tion mainly employed in the cultivation of the land 
largely under Bntish direction and helped b}’ Bntish 
engmeers whose management of the Nile m the 
mterests of the fellahin is one of the wonders of the 
civihsed world There are many native schools in 
this country also, and attempts are being made by 
Bntish officials to give the Egyptian children educa- 
tion of such a character as will help them to make 
the best of their own conditions of life In the year 
1922 Egypt was given a self-governing constitution 
and was declared to be a free and independent 
sovereign state under its own native king, and 
influenced b}^ Bntam only so far as concerned the 
mterests of the latter countr}^ 

In this rapid re\new of the native races Imng 
under British rule w^e must not forget the dark- 
skinned w^orkers of the VYst Indian plantations w'ho 
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send us sugar, cotton, bananas, rubbei, tobacco, 
coffee, cocoa, pineapples, and othei tiopical fruits 
!Man3* of these people are descendants of the Afncan 
negroes ^^ho Mere forcibty taken fiom West Africa 
to Mork in the Amencan plantations because there 
M as no cheap labour ui that continent In the Y^est 
Indies, too, the black children are educated, and the 
Government supennses the conditions under \vhich 
the planters and other emploj^ers of black labour 
cdJTy on their business 



PART III 


THE WORLD’S LEADERS 
NATIONAL POWER 

We have formed a habit of classif} mg certain 
nations of the world as Great Povers, Lesser Povers, 
and “ spheres of influence,” or into First-Class 
Powers, Second-Class Powers, and the rest of the 
world After the War some people were a little 
impatient wath the "Powers” who had plunged 
humanity mto such a catastrophe, and there was 
much talk of "self-determination” among races 
powerful and not so pow^erful But even this did 
not obscure the fact that a number of great and 
powerful nations still dominated the world, and in 
a greater or less degree manage its affairs among 
themselves The pre-w^ar Great Powers w ere eight 
in number, namely Bntam, German}^ the United 
States, Italy, France, Russia, Austna-Hungar}’, and 
Japan After the Peace, Germany, Austna, and 
Hungary became verj^ Lesser Pow ers indeed, w hile 
Russia was, for a time, shut out from the councils of 
the nations 

M2 
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11 IS inleieslmg to make an inqmiy as to the 
ongm of the pow ei of these nations Each \\ as a 
collection of many millions of peojile, Russia taking 
the lead, and being follo^^ed by the United States, 
Geimany, Aiistna, Japan, Bntain, France, and 
Ital\ roughh in this order But India had three 
times and China lour times as many millions as 
Russia, and neither of these countries was a great 
independent w orld-jiow ei 

Each of the eight leading nations had vast natural 
lesouices, fertile lands, great wealth of minerals, 
extensive forests, and valuable fishei les , but so 
aho had China and India and Brazil and Spam, and 
1he‘-e weie not numbered among the Great Powers 
of the eailh I think that we must get back to the 
chaiaclei of the pco]de who constituted the Great 
Powci , and thi=' charactei was \er\ largely, as we 
ha\e seen in an eaihei chaj^tcr of this book, a matter 
of climate and ph\sical sunoundmgs It i'^ a note- 
W(')ith\ fact that the onginal or home terntor\ of 
<Mch (neat Powei la\ wilhm Ihe North Tcinjicralc 
Zone while m the South Temjieiate Zone the mo^t 
UM'fnl lands weie tho^e winch fonned part of the 
Biitish Empne, namch South Afnca the best 
]'int^of '\n'-tiahi and New Zealand 

Gi\(n a climate of tln^ kind combined v itli a 
1>\(nnable eeoe,! a]')hu al ■situation and nth ri,=ourcts 
'•1 voil ainl lock 1 union will de\i.lo]i ‘ groatne-s," 

» n li it doe- not btk'ue to il e hue Races for 
Epnn which n jxxqded b\ a nation of \ cllu" Rare, 
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IS now among the Great Powers, though she has 
taken her place in their ranks by adopting their 
methods in peace and m warfare Of course a 
Great Power must also be a nation knit together by 
unity of purpose, and well led by leaders whom it 
tmsts , but this, too, is a matter of personal char- 
acter, which IS largely a matter of climate and 
physical surroundings 

I have already drawn your attention to the great 
geographical difference between the Bntish Empire 
and the other great Empires of history The former 
is W’’hat we might call a sea-state, being made up of 
terntones scattered about all over the w^orld, and 
wuthout these extensions Bntain would probably 
lose her place as a Great Power France has also 
wade colonial terntones, without which her posi- 
tion in the scale of world-power would be lowered 
considerably But, on the whole, the other Great 
Powders were land-states independent of over-sea 
extensions for their great position in the w orld 
Berlin w^as the geographical land centre of the German 
Empire, m a w’-ay that London can never be the 
centre of the Bntish Empire Russia w as and still is 
a compact state whose parts are contiguous ^henna 
w^as a real land centre of Austna, Rome of Italy, and 
the United States forms a solid mass of land stretch- 
ing like Russia from ocean to ocean J apan forms a 

group of small islands, and washes for extension, but 
if she ever obtains her desires her continental temtor}'’ 
wall doubtless be close to her owoi shores Wien 
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\\c compaie the Great Poweis fiom this point of 
vlc^^, it IS easy to see why Britain has become, or 
has been forced to become, the gieatest naval pover 
of the vorld, not fiom vamt}’, nor fiom desire to 
dominate the voild, 01 even to be " mistress of the 
seas ” — a silly phrase vithout any real meaning — 
but as a mere matter of safet\', and indeed of 
national existence For the same reason Bntam 
has become the leading countr}^ m the matter of 
ocean commerce, sea carnage, and shipbuilding 
This also is a natural and peaceful outcome of her 
geographical situation, and she is quite prepared 
to welcome nvals m peaceful enterpnse, and, so to 
sjicak, to “ take off the hat ” to a nation which 
can beat her at what geography has made her own 
game 

l^ach of the Gieat Powers had its own charac- 
f ensiles, which wcic of an mtenselv interesting 
chaiaclci Ihntam, as we ha^e seen, is the great 
sea-stale and woiksho]i, cnonnouslv wcaltlu as a 
nation, with liading and mone\ mlcre-'l^ in cver\ 
quailei of the elobe Pohlicalb slie is land of 
fie('men who ha\ e an innate obiection to Ixang 
di mooned but aie, on the wIk^l quite readt to do 
linn (hil\ to iIk'ii nati\ e 1 ind of lluir own free \' ill, 
pioMdeil that the bmden of ser\ue is fairl\ distri- 
bnt( (1 Geiinaiu was a eieat land-state cle\erlv 
(Haunted and conqdiulv dnlkd \er\ v ealthy 
owine to liei naimal u-ouuxs which combined 
with n iiional eniie\, h ul maaie her a great sc]i.T]X]fir 
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woiksliop, and desirous of finding outlets for lici 
gio\Mng population, which meant, as she thought, 
becoming a great sea-power like Britain, though 
gcogiaphy did not point m this direction as with 
us Pohticall} , she was a land of obedience, whose 
people wni c quite content to be drilled into patnotism, 
but who stood before the war in the matter of what 
\YC call “ freedom ” where England stood m the time 
of James I , with his doctrine of the so-called “ divine 
right ” of kings 

Fiance is not so casih described in a paragraph 
Politically, she ma} be said to have gone farther 
than Bntain, for her Great Rc\olution swept away 
kings and aristociac^g and, while the Baton stands 
up for “ king and countr}^,” the Frenchman raises 
his sw^ord to “La Patne ’’ only She is a land of 
clever engineers, tasteful workers in all departments 
of industry, a land of new ideas and better methods, 
of sunshme and fertiht\’, of bus} work relieved by 
ease and pleasure, en]o^ ed as a nght and with a light- 
heartedness of wdiich a Baton would be, for some 
strange reason, half ashamed Her national qualities 
are somewdiat akin to those of the Italians, who, as a 
composite and muted people, form a new unit among 
the nations Here, again, we ha\*e the same skill 
and taste, the same passionate devotion to the 
idea of nationality and love of pleasure as m France, 
wnth, perhaps, more of the hot-blooded passion which 
is so largely a product of climate, and less of the 
energ}^ wdiich has the same source In Austaa, now 
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fallen so low among the nations, e had, as geography 
M onld liave led us to expect, a blend of the energetic 
qualities ol the Teuton uith the taste and delight 
in beauty of the French and the Italians But the 
nation lacked unity as a consequence We cannot 
picture the Austrian type so readily as the Bntish, 
the Geiman, the French, or the Italian — we can- 
not maik him off so clcarl}- from the rest of the 
nations 

Russia was and still is a baffling enigma 
Politically, she seemed to stand where we stood m 
the time of Charles I , or even earlier, while some of 
her w^estern cities had all the modern actmt} of 
Berlin, Pans, Vienna, or London, though this was 
due more to Jewish and German and Bntish influence 
than to the Russians themseh'es There was, how- 
ever, a separate Russian nationality which was 
miaking itself felt, m spite of the foreign mone}' 
used to develop her great natural wealth, and of a 
ro}^! house wfliich was not Russian but German 
Suddenly tins royal house was swept awaj^ and 
Russia stood politicall3g not side by side with 
advanced \Vestem nations, but far ahead of them 
in pohtical expenment Her government was taken 
in hand by the “w^orkers" and soldiers, who would 
have nothing to do with brain -w orkers , and the 
much-praised Western Parhament was superseded 
b}^ the Soiuet 

The Russian of the present da}^ stands for love 
'of the soil and its possibilities, which in this great 
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are cnomious The Russian peasant makes 
a gieal deal of the Eastei festival, which is also 
a matter of climate, when you come to think it 
out , and I like to think of his country* as a land 
of icsurrcction, of hope and ]oy and life spiingmg 
from darkness and sorrow and despaii, of spiing 
succeeding to the long gloom of wmtei The nation, 
too has awakened from sleep, and ma}* be said to 
be imbibing its eyes 

America is also difficult to desenbe m a few 
woids jiailR because she is a composite nation 
made u]i of many European elements — British m 
political ideas, but without her anstocracy or 
monaicln , Teutonic in her energy, her engineering 
skill and ]ndu‘'liial progress, wnth other charac- 
Iciistics diawn fiom other nations On the whole, 
Amciica stands foi ]ieacc, and tlii^i is largcl\ a 
mattci of the blend of Eiuojiean races of vhich I 
ha^e spokoii, and hei con‘:istcnt aim is, a^ far as 
po^^ible, to keeji hei self outride of Eurojiean qiiai rt Is , 
wink' she his declaK'd, thioiiph the nnnith of one 
of li('i foinn'i Piesidents named Alonroi, that she 
will lesist to the utmost am atteiu]!! on the jiart 
<U lh(' (iK'at Poweis i(-) lake ''SU')n of tirntorr 

on tlie \in('iicm continent otlui than thy aln ady 
h( Id b\ Pill im L'pm i^ tlie nevt^st of th< Orcat 
Powc'i-- nul s]u' st nitP 111 tin E for ani'in ta-tc 
t oinbiiK d V itli nil I h inu il ii'seouu\ C' dors Trance 
in the \\ I'st , while she nii\ 1 \ s af to b'^ a Pacific 
]> 1 ilk 1 to Pntuin m her g<. ogr'']''h''cal s tn'iiop 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AjMERICA 

I 

WiiE\ ^^e s])eak of "the American flag " or of "the 
Ameiican people,’’ \\c mean the Hag and the people 
of onl}^ one jiart of North America, which is known 
as the United States The fact that this countr}^ 
has taken to itself the name which rcall} belongs 
to tw'o continents is a testimon} to its greatness 
in those twn continents, and the high position of 
its people among the nations of the world Vhen 
a man says, “ I am an American,’’ we at once under- 
stand him to mean that he is a citizen of the United 
States, although North Amenca also contains a 
most important portion of the British Empire, as 
well as the republic of Mexico, while South Amenca 
IS made up of a number of republics of considerable 
importance to the world at large, so far as food- 
supply is concerned 

The name “United States’’ is worthy of a little 
particular attention It speaks of a countiw’ made 
up of a number of states which are more or less 
independent, but are united for purposes of govern- 
ment The great size of the countr}^ makes its 
divisions more marked than, say, the counties of 
little Bntam , and an " Amencan ’’ will alwai's 
tell you that he is “ from jMissoun ’’ or “ from 
Virginia for, as wn shall see, the differences 
between the vanous parts of tins wide countri’ are 
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vci V distinct, and this fact is emphasised m the name 
gnen to the iihole confcdciation of states But 
thcie IS a decided emphasis upon the noid “ United ” 
a]‘=.o, for vour histor}’’ books \m11 show you how this 
countr}’ was gradually built 
up of states settled at vanous 
times and in vanous parts 
of the Atlantic regions , how 
the Xoi them States developed 
on diffeient lines fiom the 
Southern States for geo- 
giajihical iea‘;ons which we 
aic to consider , how the 
Soulhein States wished to 
foim a ''Cjiaiate confederation 
of tlicn own and how the 
Xoiilicni States W(ae (htci- 
muK'd that thcie ''hould b(' 
one nation undoi one ronliai 
uoMimnent fiom oroau to 
<11 (’an, and fiom tlie ('nnadian 
bound u \ to th it of Me M( <1 and hov aft<iabitt(r 
( nil ai b('tW('(n Xortli and ^outh th< Urion was 
iiinih ('stablislu'd (’uh stall’ witli it'- ov n jiowfrs 
o 1 s( If-noM’innu nl but all loimd toa« tin r undrr 
th(’ ('( ntmUnw I'l nment it Wa'-hineion at tin la. id 
ol wlmli w is tlu’ ill in who m Wen- la - innro 

lontiol o\ I'l nulls li\ ih ’n im \ pmu < ' of thr 

(hd W 01 Id the Pu -uli at I a i'*'! t .n , <1 's v>-, ^ 
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wcalth35 and influential must be intensely mteiesting, 
foi ^\e must not foiget that the chaiacter of the 
nation ^\hlch detei mines its place in the world is 
laigel}'’ the jiioduct of the ph}sical character and 
climate of the land in uhich it makes its home A 
rcfcience to a map of the world will show that the 
United States lies m the same latitude as Central 
and Southein ILuiope, the jMediterranean Sea, and 
North AfiiCci, as well as the interesting fact that 
Gieat Biitam and Northern German} are consider- 
ably nearer to the Noi th Pole than the most northerl} 
portions of the United States Our habit of looking 
at maps of single countries obscures these matters, 
as w^ell as the fact that the latitude of New York 
is somewdiat similar to that of Naples and Con- 
stantinople Yet the north-eastern portion of the 
United States has more severe winters than Bntain, 
partly because the latter countr}* lies in the path 
of a warm ocean dnft ^ w Inch flow s in a general 
north-easterly direction across the Atlantic from 
the Gulf of Mexico , parti}" also because this north- 
east comer of “ the States ” is exposed to the cold 
northerly land wnnds from the Arctic regions VTien 
W"e note the comparative latitude of the Southern 
States of the Union, we are remmded of the great 
cotton crop wdiich means so much to our mdustnal 

^ The Southern Atlantic States of the Union are influenced in the 
matter of climate h\ tins same dnft u lule the Northern Coastal States 
arc affected m the opposite direction b\ cold currents ^^hlch come from 
the neighbourhood of Labrador and creep round the “ shoulder of the 
continent, helping to freeze the Canadian harbours and earning the 
Arctic icebergs nglit into the track of transatlantic liners 
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and even to oui national life, as ^^ell as the Amciican 
or " Virginian ” tobacco which is so evident in oui 
shops and advertisements The map of tlic woild 
shows at a glance the legional or place connection 
between the cotton and tobacco of the United States, 
and the cotton and tobacco of Eg^'pt and other 
]'>ait=. of Northern Afnca 

Of cour=.c, we must make allowance for tlie effect 
of lelicf upon climate, and we must beware of 
diawing parallels in products from mere measuie- 
ment of di'^tances from the Equator The climate 
of the United State‘s is a thing of infinite ^allctv, 
paith bccau<-c of the great extent of the country 
fi(mi noilh to <=^outh and from cast to wc=^t, partlv 
because of the pie'^ence of great mountain ranges 
Thc'-e aie highc'^t m the wc'^tem part of the coiintn,', 
in the icgion of the Rockv Mountain'^, which extend 
horn noith to south thionghont the whole countr\ , 
and winch contain main l()ft\ ]')('ak'' and d( ep goiges 
<•>1 canons To the co'-t (T this mountain range he^ 
the bioad bag'll! of the' Hn''issipji]-tIi^.onri which 
n M']'i,ii ated finin the Atlantic i-board ])\ the 
^]qxila(hian Range TK'iin the Kotkit - to the 
Pa( ilic coast tlui(‘ aie stwoial noith-t(>=outh ranges 
with bioad \ .dim ^ bitweni them Then are, a 
niimbei of ronqmatneh ust,fnl n\crs llo'Mhg from 
tht lastnn langi' to the \iUntic .g v Iiir]i the 

Hudson Is the ino'-t iin]»oitint wlnh t]i, Columb’a 
n tlu onl\ stieain whuli bu d.^ ri igh ttir ni 

1 .ii's ^ .uid n n n livable h'’ sn''T’t. d. '■'a e. ( ' areJs 
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fiom the Pacific As ^^c might expect, population 
IS most dense on and near tlie Atlantic sea-board, 
in the basin of the l\Iississippi-j\l[ssoiiii, and m the 
Pacific legion 



[P < ^ ^ 

Co^^BO^S BKWDING C\TTLF MfMCO 


Leavmg out the mountam lands and a broad and 
region in the south-\\est of the countr}-, we have a 
Made area capable of supporting an enormous popula- 
tion, and as yet, m spite of the crowded cities of 
west and east, only half occupied and developed 
But even at this early stage in the countii^’s history 
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■\\c arc faced bj* the stupendous facts that the 
United States pioduces onc-fifth of the \\oilds 
ANlicat, one-fourth of the oaU, four-fiftlis of the maize, 
tlncc-fifths of the cotton, three-fifths of the copper, 
tuo-fifths of the gold, Wo-fifths of the coal, iron- 
oic, ]i]g-iron, and steel respective!}', one-fourth of 
the numbci of horses, two-fifths of the number of 
]')ig‘^, and one-fifth of the cattle, to say nothing of 
thiec-tcnths of the tobacco, which is not really one 
of the necessaiies of life The coiintr}' also feeds 
one-tenth of the shcc]i and produces one-tenth of 
the woilds wool, while the output of lead and 
]ieti oleum IS gi cater than that of any other coiintrx 
Thc"-c pioducts come most!}' from the Lastcni and 
La^t-rential States (except gold), but, as I ha\c 
ahead\ said, the wealth of tins great country has, 
as onh been paitialh dc\elo]icd, and the 

i.nlw.i\s aic ojicnmg out fiesh fitbL for (Miterpri^c 
e\('i\ \eai The coal and non li id( n at ]m >-( nt 
localised in the aallcw oj the Ohio Ruci to the ‘-outh 
of the Oieat Lake"- the' cotton ciop enmis fioni 
the ^t itc'v 1 ('iiind about 01 lu 11 toth< Oiilf ol ^h xic o , 
the' tc'baico fiom \neinn md culur >uth-L c'^tc 1 u 
State'- the w he' it aid otheu mini fo ni tla Xorth- 
< c uti \1 “^tatc'-- , while the' ^hoc ar(. ii 'red mo-tlv 
on the ('lull'll! slic]!!"- caf llio Rca^kv M< ail't.llll'' 
aid tilt' hoi-c'-- c itile and wb m inai/> 1-, 

‘'i<'wn th It 1'- to sa\ nio^iL n' e ’ t c iLtnd '/cel 
o] 1 Alii hie in 1 lu Id and me 

im\ c mill f'oni ihe ' aili il '' 
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pcti oleum \\clls aie mostl}* in California, Illinois, 
and Oklahoma 

Such an cncigctic and pioducln c country requires 
a pci feet net^^olk of communications, and reference 
should be made to a map to gam some idea of 
the wa}^ m ^\hlch the various portions of this 
counti}^ aic joined up one with another In making 
note of the great railway lines 3^11 must not forget 
the iivcis, and cspcciall}^ the useful w atcr-s3^stem of 
the I\Iissouri-Mississippi-Ohio, and the Great Lakes, 
of wdiich Michigan is entircl3^ in United States 
territor3g as well as the w'estern shores of Lake 
Huron and the southern shores of Ontano and Ene, 
the last-named inland sea being joined to the Hudson 
River b3'’ the Erie Canal The United States is also 
mtimatel3^ concerned with the two canals between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, as well as with 
Welland Canal, b3^ means of wLich it is possible to 
avoid the Niagara Falls , for through these water- 
wa3^s there is a great deal of traffic betw een the lake 
ports of both these neighbounng countnes, the total 
amount being about one-third of that which passes 
through the Suez Canal 

We must note carefull3^ that the United States 
has a very strong position as a nation, owing to the 
fact that it lacks ver3^ few of the outstanding neces- 
sanes of its life, or that it is, to use the recognised 
term, “self-contained ” It has become a great mining 
and manufactunng counti^q without devoting energi’ 
to these things at the expense of agnciilture It 
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grows much moie than sufficient giain foi its own 
uses, w itliout doing so at the expense of the pastures 
on which cattle can be fed or sheep reared This 
i-^, of couise, largel}^ owing to its great area, roughl}’’ 
twenty-five times that of the United Kingdom, 
winch allows for wide differences of climate, owing 
not onl}^ to latitude but also to elevation Other 
countnes like our own must look to " colonies ” far 
away for certain necessary'’ products such as cotton, 
petiol, etc , which the United States produces within 
hci owni borders She has no tea, it is true, but then 
lea has not become such a “ necessit}* ” m this 
counliv as it ha^; wnth us 


II 

New Yoik, Chicago, and Philadelphia together 
ha\e a jiojiul.ilion of about ten millmn^, winch are 
shaied b^ the Ihiee leading citic'' in tlie j'lrojiortion 
of 5 3 2, while the Mibuib^- of Iho fiist-nanud 
<i1\ contain no le^s than In e and t half nnlhon 
]i( o]ile New Yoik m i\ lluufou b - nil to 
dominate the United "^tatc-- eoinnitici ill\ a- London 
donnnah^s Ihilain and tin Linjan' — -tlioneh tlm 
aoa<anm(mt is not eondiieted in tins < it\ on 

ih(' lluiLon, but it Y adiineton wlncli do ~ i ot rami 
inione the laiec-t eiiie- but ha^ 1 j-tjmhiion about 
o.pi d t() th It ol la i d-^ 

\bont half ol tin iMernal ivoi 'f U'lin d 
'si aev piwa-- thunmh New Yiuk i ^ n Im? (on- 
uuwial dt ihni;^ with (.\m\ aw t ^ in 
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the ^^Olld It IS the gical collecting centre hence 
the piodiicts and manufactures of the country are 
sent out, and the rctuins which show its trading 
opciations jmovc that it defies geographical situation, 
foi it has moic tiade with the republics of Central 
America than has Xcw Orleans, while it is much 
moic impoitant m the Pacific trade than San 
Fiancisco, and has b} far the largest share in the 
commcicc with South America The opening of the 
Panama Canal is cxjicctcd to increase this enormous 
commcicial actiMt}*, and it remains to be seen 
whcthci Xcw Orleans will dc\clop at the expense 
of the trade capital It must be remembered, 
liow^cvcr, that Xcw York stands nearer the coal, iron, 
petroleum, and wheat, nearer to the densest popula- 
tion, nearer to the Old World, and at the head of 
all the lines of communication b}' canal, n-'^er, rail, 
and lake The greatest outside trade is done with 
the United Kingdom, about one-fifth of the whole 
m ordinary tunes, and before the War German}* came 
second, wath France as third in the commercial race, 
but Canada and Japan have now overtaken German}* 
and France 

The city wFere all this business is earned on must 
have developed man}* interesting charactenstics 
Its situation wns not chosen for expansion, for it is 
built on an island between the Hudson and East 
Rivers, and it has been necessar}^ to establish exten- 
sions, the chief of winch are know*n as Brookl}*n, 
Jersey City, and Hoboken, beyond these streams. 
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and to conned them with the central part on Man- 
hattan Island means of bndges, under-nver 



The broken line shows the extent of Greater New \ork 


tunnels, and tube railwa^^s In the central island 
itself the traffic is ver}’ close and complicated, that 
of the street being relieved by overhead railwa35 
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and bv " Inbc^ ’ al var\-ing depths Tlic lack of 
Miflicicnl ‘^mfacc area has also caused the develop- 
ment of " '^h^ -‘icrapci'^. ’ building'^ of twenty or more 
“-toi 10^ w Inch tow cr into the ^kv, and make the stieets 
between them like wind-swept gorges of the Rockies, 
W ashmgton a citv of a totally diftcrcnt cliai- 
acter, fonmng the Govemment capital and situated 
m a ‘'inall "diGiict’ known as Columbia, on the 
I’olomac ]\i\ci, about 225 miles from New York 
It 1^' a c]l\ (if n^an^ beautiful building*^, at least 111 
the newel ]')Oition — of park'; and gardens, with trcc- 
Imed '-liecG, and liaMiig, on the whole an an of 
d* tachment fioin the nwh and bn‘;ine=;<; of the great 
cciitK'' of indu'-tr\ and comnifrce which it controR 
J Ik ( a]iilol, in which the United ‘^tatc'; Congre^'' 
mc'c'U. IS a s]i]('ndid building ciownc (f with a spacious 
don (', sinmoiiuled b\ a sj itiu' of Iub!Lrf\ Coinjiared 
wnii till' ]ial ili.d Ro\(nun(uit oflu < - of winch 

ai<' biuh of miibl( IIk' Ihc'-idcnl hoU'‘' \ er\ 
mod<“^-t heme 1 ])1 nn ])ainl( (f '-ton' builduic Inown 
a^ IIk Yhn(' ]-lou'-( Till' ciU ird n- h dU .in 
full of si.ttiu'^ ('!< ( l('d in iiKunoix of go *1 \tii, jj, 
(icoi'i' Y idiUKlou \bi di uu 1 r eohi Ih uj'muiu 
l i mkhu \dmn d 
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One of tlic leading cities for making fortunes, 
and second aftei New Yoik, is Chicago, ^\lllcll stands 
ncai the liead of Lake iMiclngan, and rather more 
than 900 miles fiom New Yoik, with a lake frontage 
of ovei 25 miles in extent The city has the largest 
giam maiket m the world, and is specially noted 
foi its tiade m pigs, poik, bacon, and lard It is 



[P : I r^n Pr r > 

Chicago — Tai i Buildings on thf I akl Fpont 


a place of sk3^-scrapers, fine buildings, straight 
streets, rush and actmt}^ fevensh work relieved by 
more or less boisterous pleasure Chicago is also a 
umversit}/" cit}^ famous for its obseiwaton,^ and fine 
librar}'' It has much business, but has not neglected 
the health of its people, being w'eU pro^’lded with 
parks and open spaces Its histoiw^ as a cit}^ dates 
onl}^ fiom 1S37, since that time it has grown 
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\Mlh peal lapidily, o^^mg to its favourable situation 
for transport bv lail dud vatcr About one-thud 
of tlic lailvav business of the States centres here, 
while Lake l\lichigan and its connections place the 
cil\ in ducct communication with the open sea, 
and it IS 3')ossiblc foi laigc stcameis horn European 
jioils to hud their wa\ to the wharves of Chicago 
Ihnl.idclphia, the third citv of the United States, 
IS known as tlie " Ouakei cit\ , and stands on the 
Dtl awaie Rnei, about ion miles from the ocean 
and .d'luut 90 mi]e-< b\ lail from New York This 
IS not a place of ski-sciapers and fiats but a 
“(i1\ of homts, ’ moic like those m the Old \\'orld 
of houses mostl\ built m the solid, substantial 
()n.ik(i si\]e foi Philadt l])]ua i" the “ citv of 
biotheih lo\ ( fn\iiid( d b\ \\ ilham Penn m the 
tnu'* <if ]\me jamn^ II , and n a- inurh not('d for 
I'Mimne .is foi hustk' .ind w 01 Id-roimnf u e Its 
])n''''’nt ]noinm('n((' is ] u ei b owni: to il" m.uiu- 
f.K tun s ('ll iolbna,-''''oO'v t<n 1 nlw.n ■- < ni't- loivlku 
.md woisted coods, u]>ho]st(]\ (oiti < P lion 
.uul st( ( 1 eoo(P and ( htma iL i-- > '1 > n^i ii^^ 
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One of llic leading cities foi making foi tunes, 
and second after Ne\\ Yoik, is Chicago, which stands 
ncai the liead of Lake Michigan, and rather more 
than 900 miles fiom New York, with a lake frontage 
of ovei 25 miles m extent The cit}" has the largest 
giam maiket m the world, and is specially noted 
foi its tiade m pigs, pork, bacon, and lard It is 
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a place of skj^-scrapers, fine buildings, straight 
streets, rush and activit}^ fevensh work relieved b} 
more or less boisterous pleasure Chicago is also a 
umversit}^ cit3g famous for its obseiwator}" and fine 
librar}^ It has much business, but has not neglected 
the health of its people, being well provided with 
parks and open spaces Its histor^^ as a city dates 
only from 1837, but since that time it has grown 
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with great rapidity, o^^ ing to its favourable situation 
for transport by lail and water About one-third 
of the railway business of the States centres here, 
rvhile Lake ]\Iiclngan and its connections place the 
city in direct communication wath the open sea , 
and it IS possible for laige steam eis fiom European 
ports to ftnd their w^ay to the whaives of Chicago 
Pluladelphia, the thud city of the United States, 
IS known as the “ Quakei cit^^” and stands on the 
Delaware River, about 100 miles from the ocean 
and about 90 miles b37- lail from New^ York This 
IS not a place of sk5'-scrapers and flats, but a 
“ city of homes,” more like those in the Old World, 
of houses mostty built m the sohd, substantial 
Quaker stifle , for Pluladelphia is the “ city of 
brother!}^ love ” founded by Wilham Penn m the 
tune of King James II , and is as much noted for 
leainmg as for hustle and w^orld-commerce Its 
present prominence is largely owang to its manu- 
factures of rolling-stock for railw^a^^s, carpets, woollen 
and w^orsted goods, upholstery, cotton goods, iron 
and steel goods, and chemicals, as w^ell as for its 
sugar and oil refinmg Pluladelphia w^as the raUymg 
point in the Amencan War of Independence, and 
It w'as in Independence Hall that the famous Declara- 
tion was adopted in 1776, wLich marked the birth 
of the United States as a separate nation 

Another histone city, wnth far-reachmg present- 
day influence, is Boston, on Massachusetts Bay, at 
the mouth of the Charles River, and about 230 miles 
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b}* lail fiom New Yoik Not fai awa}^ is the cit\^ 
of Cambnclge, which contains Han arc! Unnersity, 
famous all o\ei the woild for it^^ learning and the 
ch)sc connection of its courses of stud} w ith c\ er}'’-day 
life lEjston n one of the chief educational and 
litciai}' ccntie^ of the United States, and indeed 
of the ciMlised woild, and most of the great writers 
and thmkcis of the countr} h.i\e m some way been 
connected with the famous unncrsit} city It is. 



how^ever, not a sleepy, bookish place, but a \er}' 
busy port, w ith foreign trade onlv second to that of 
New’' York in value, and it forms the chief wool 
market of the countr}" It is also a veiw’ busy 
manufacturing centre, and has a government na^T 
yard Boston and its neighbourhood played a 
prominent part m the American War of Independence, 
as your histor}?- books wall remind you 

Pittsbuig stands at the headwaters of the Ohio 
River, about 450 miles from New York and Chicago 
It w"as know n m the earl}" colonial da}’s as the 
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’* Western Gate^va3^” wheie traders and prospectors 
congregated, and n’-lience tliej^ made then way down 



\rhc c ( nity^ioci 

A. B\i (90 rrcT) or Hot Stefl in the Rolling Mill at Stei-l Works 
Pittsburg Penn USA 


the Ohio to the unknowTi regions of ^^^hat was then 
known as “ the West ” The cit}^ was reall}'’ founded 
b}’’ the Bntish in the 5^ear that ^Volfe took Quebec, 
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and ^\as named after the gicat statesman Villiam 
Pitt It IS now one of the leading "workshop” 
cities of tlie United States and of the woild, liaMiig 
iich deposits of coal e.isih' accessible in its neigh- 
bom hood, and tlioiigli it is reall} anothei Birmingham 
it IS not a smoky cit} , for not far away natural 
gas IS obtained drilling m the earth, and is used 
foi lighting, cooking, and manufacturing purposes, 
for wdiich it makes an excellent ‘smokeless substitute 
for coal This is the great steel city which has 
manufactured so many millionaires, and its favour- 
able central situation has also made it a great 
distributing centre, no less than six trunk hnes 
having termini here The n\ er traffic, earned on 
b^T- small steam vessels and barges, is also ver}* great 
On the Pacific coast the largest cit} is San Fran- 
cisco, wdiich ranks twelfth among the great centres 
of population of the country It lies on a spacious 
land-locked harbour, entrance to which is by a gap 
of only a mile m width, known as the Golden Gate 
The region is subject to earthquakes, but in spite of 
tins draw’-back has developed a great trade, and is 
the w'^estem terminus of the trans-continental hnes 
from the largest eastern cities, being about 3500 
miles from New^ York San Francisco is the outlet 
of an important mining region, and gold and silver 
are among the leading exports, while gram is also 
largel}^ handled, enormous quantities of wheat being 
sent out eveiy 3’ear Slupbuilding is increasing m 
importance 
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It ls^^o^th noting here that befoie the wai the 
United States took fifth place as a shipbuilding 
couiiti}', but m 1921 it was easily second, and not 
ver}^ fai belnnd the United Kingdom 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 

I 

Seven of the Great Powers of the pie-n ai world were 
of Aiyan or Mdnte Race The Japanese belong to 
the Yellov Race, though it has aliead}^ been noted m 
passing that they ha\ e taken their place among the 
Great Povers, largel}^ by adopting their methods 
m peace and m war Then advance, however, is 
highl3' mterestmg to the student of race, as it proves 
that the personal qualities necessarr^ for taking a 
high place among the nations of the world are not 
to be found among the MTute Races only , indeed, 
the \Miite Races can learn man}'’ a valuable lesson 
of patnotism, pluck, and, perseverance from the 
Yellow Races as represented b}'’ the people of Japan, 
and the}'’ may have another lesson to learn from 
China 

The Japanese have learnt a great deal from the 
Bntish in matters of industr}^, commerce, and sea- 
power, and would be the first to acknowledge the 
debt They also learnt much from the Germans 
111 matters of land war They have been called 
the “ Bntons of the East,” and though the phrase is 
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lalhci misloadini^, i( ha'? some basis of fact In the 
hist ])lacc, like oiimclvcs, tlic}* foim an island nation, 
and thcir^oiij];inal home is not of gicat extent, being 
only about half as laigc again as our o^\n In the 
second jikicc, then countn is situated on the margin 
of the ocean, and hiring both the Einitcd States and 
Canada In the thud ])l<icc, the Japanese make 
cxccllcnl sailois, ])aitl\ because so man}* of them 
ha\c had a good water tr.unmg in their fishing 
industry, just as our na\\ mem arc largcl} rccniitcd 
from our lislung towns In the fourth place, the 
compaiatn cl} small Jajiancsc islands arc about as 
dcnscl}’ populated^ as oiii own, the largest number 
of people finding a home on what is known as the 
IMamland, or Hondo or Honshiu. which is the largest 
island, and about the same si/c as Great Bntain 
There are, morco\ er, other points of similant\ , winch 
you can trace for } oursch cs as I go on w ith my 
account of the counti*}* 

The Japanese islands he considcrabh* nearer to 
the Equator than the isles of Bntain, and are separ- 
ated from the continental mainland b}* the Japan 
Sea, the nearest part of Asia being the peninsula of 
Korea, from which the southern islands of Japan 
are separated by the Korea Channel, which is about 
eighty miles across m its narrowest part A chain 
or ndge of higliland runs through the length of the 
islands, neaier to the west than the east coast, and 

^ Tlic populTtion IS 'ilmost cquTl to tint of the wlutc population ot the 
Bntish Empire 
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the rest of the countr}^ is also consideiably elevated, 
the only lowlands being the iivei plains and the 
narrow strips of coastal land This is the cause 
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J\PAN Forests, Mines 

Under Legend Di tncls 

^ U ita 2 IwTLic 3 Xiigata 4. Tochigi 5 Gifu 6 H^ogo 

7 Ragoshima S \ chime q Kumamoto 10 FuLuoLa 11 HoLVaido 

of the dense concentration of population in certain 
limited areas, and of the baclavardness of the country 
vith regard to hve stock, there being comparatively 
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few CcUllc, ]ioise=; and jnt^s m the connin’, nhile 
fnli largeh lakes the ])lacc of meal in the daih diet 
Y ha level else llie Japane^^e aie famoii'^ for, it is 
not llieii lioi seinanslnp Horsc-iacing did, indeed, 
become pojiiilar .iflei the \^ar villi Russia, and was 
enconiagcd b\ llie anthoiilies in the liope of impro\- 
ing the bleed of JapanC'^e horses , but the popular 
inteiest nas ccntied inoic upon the betting tlian 
upon tlie qnaht\ of tlie hor-eflesh It is interesting 
to note that Japans old ad\ersar3 Russia stood 
casil\ lirst among the horse-breeding countries of 
the world (with the Inited States a good second), 
while Japan heiself came near the bottom of the 
list The lelatne jiositions of these three countnes 
with regard to sheep were somewhat similar, except 
that Japan was out of the list altogether when these 
animals are compaicd in millions This is a matter 
wdnch can readil} be connected with the plwsical 
character of each countiw Indeed, if we were told 
these facts about the domestic animals to begin 
with, we could casil} deduce the general character 
of each countr}^ 

The Japanese woman who wishes to gam a 
reputation for personal beauty’ takes care to arrange 
her hair in such a manner that she obtains a “ Fuji 
forehead,” that is to sa}’, so that the outline of the 
hair upon the brow makes a cun’e w Inch is supposed 
to resemble the shape of Fu]i-3’ama,^ the sacred 

^ Fiiji-'sama the loffae^t mountain m Japan ■stands at a height of 
12,365 feet about 60 miles to the ^\e^t of Tokio and is \TiMble from fourtetn 
provinces as as from far out at sea It is a % olcano uath a deep crater 
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mountain of J apan This snow-capped volcanic cone 
IS to be seen in the backgiound of almost all Japanese 
pictures, and it reminds ns that this countrj^ is 
subject to earthquakes, about a hundred and fifty 
occumng m the course of an ordmar}^ Houses 



[Photo Under zpood 

In a J\pasesl Gaudfn, Iv\oto 


are therefore built mostl}^^ of wood and plaster, 
usuall^^ of one stoi^'- m height, the outer walls restmg 
on a low stone course, and the floor standing about 

measuring about 2 \ miles round and its last eruption took place about 
200 \ car^ ago Tradition sa\ s that it rose in a single night, and it is the 
object of frequent pilgrimages on the part of the Japanese The pilgnms 
ha\e a choice of fi\e paths to the summit, at the side of i\liich are set 
numerous slirmcs and temples 
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G\o fool fioin the pioiitKl fho wlinlc bliuclnrc can 
1)0 liflod bodiR and icmovcd to anoUici <^110, and 
whon an caithqiiakc shock oociiis, the damage done 
to the houses IS n^^nalh \ci3 slight The furniture 
of the house is also \ oi \ simple — thick straw mats 
foi scpiattmg upon h\ da\ or I3 mg upon at night, 
a low stool in jilai e of a table, and a small brazier 
01 sto\ e m which chaicoal is burned The rooms 
aie sejiarated fiom each other b\' means of screens 
made of papci-co\ 01 ed fnimos, which can be rcmo\ed 
to coineit the house into one large room Vc see, 
then, what a gieat influence the climate has upon 
the 01 dinar}' c\euda} habits of the people, and 
consequently upon the appearance of a Japanese 
town or village, w Inch is like nothing else in the world 
Japan is, on the whole, a sunnier land than our 
owTi, haMng about the same a\crage of sunshine as 
France, and its temperature is higher than that of 
Bntain The rams, which arc copious enough, 
fall mostly in the warm months, when there are 
also frequent storms known as t}phoons, Japan 
lying m the direct track of the most frequent North 
Pacific storms, w Inch are sometimes more destructive 
to life and property than the earthquake shocks 
The heavy rainfall has made the islands a region 
of dense forest-land, and onh" the nver 'i'alle}'s are 
free from trees, while m the lowlands there are 
fiequent floods, which are m man}’ places utilised 
lor the cultivation of nee J apan grow s about 

one-ninth of the world’s ncc, and is the third great 
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nce-^o^raig countr}^ in the Moild, India and China 
leading the nay in this niattei, and pioducing to- 
gether about eight times the qiiantit^^- giorni b}'’ 
Japan It is north noting that these couiitnes 
expoit only a small piopoition of the rice which 
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they grow, for the gram is mostly reqmred for the 
sustenance of the dense populations nluch are to be 
found near the nce-fields Ver}^ little of the world’s 
3’ield of wheat, barle^^ and r^’-e is raised m Japan, 
and still less of the oats, for these grams require a 
temperature which is not too moist 

In spite of the small ^ueld of cereals, however, 
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Ja])nn hofiM*' all ('Ro a faimini^ countn, llioiigh 
Iho \\oik oi a^iKultunO^ diffeis picall^ in kind 
funn that (if cnii own 1 1ns ('onnfr\ stands fourth 
in tea jiiodiK tion thoni^h it^ \ add <-inall compared 
with th.il of India (Inna ,ind ( o\ Ion The tea 
jilanl Kapinc^ a 1um\ \ i.nnfall c\c'nl\ distributed 
tlnon^liont the \ (mi , .ind ,is we ha\ e already noted, 
the dislnhntion in Jap, in i^ not \er\ regular The 
combined inoistiiie <ind wainith of the climate arc 
fa\oiiiahle to the giowtli of toh.icco, and Japan is 
one of the leading conntiies in the world in this pro- 
duction, while she ciiltn.ites the mulberry trcc\er}’ 
extensn cl\ , and is one of the leaders in silk pro- 
duction also d he Jajiane^c sdk export has liad a 
great effect ujion the silk trade of France, and e\en 
of Ital}, paitl}’ because the Japanese silk-weaAcr 
woiks for ^cly low wages An interesting product 
of this countr} is lacquer, a kind of resinous \ amish 
prepared from the lacquer tree, and used for giving 
a fine hard pohsh to \ arious articles of w ood and 
other matenal In the Pacific island of Formosa, 
wdiich is part of the Japanese Empire, an enormous 
quantit}'’ of camphor is produced from a certain 
sub-tropical tree, as well as a great deal of camphor 
oil The Japanese farmers, therefore, are bus} 
enough with many varied duties, although they 
may not grow^ the same things as are growii upon 
the fanns of Western lands 

A country can scarcely become a “ power m 
the modem w^orld if it does not possess, and dili- 
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gentl}^ work, a nch store of minerals of a varied 
character , and it is significant that J apan’s activit}^ 
m this respect has greatly increased during the past 
generation Japan is one of the peti oleum countries 
of the V orld, and her copper deposits are of enormous 
value, while she holds the best part of the Pacific 
coal suppty, 5uelding much moie than New Zealand 
and Australia together Sulphur and silver are also 
produced in ver^^ gieat quantities, but Japan is not 
one of the leadmg countnes for the production of iron, 
uhich takes a lugh place among her chief imports 
But Japan has plenty of varied products, which the 
great iron countnes are onty too glad to take from 
her m exchange for their non and machinery 

The large mountainous penmsula of Korea became 
part of the Japanese Empire m 1910, and is now 
much more productive than it has been m the past 
It is a great gram countr^q grovmg nee, wheat, and 
beans, as veil as cotton and tobacco, while the 
Japanese are also plantmg the mulberry tree very 
extensR^el}^ suppl^ung seedlings from their oivn 
plantations The cattle of this country are very 
numerous and of good stock, so that Korea supplies 
one of the most senous deficiencies of Japan Gold, 
copper, coal, and iron are knomi to exist, and wdl 
doubtless be largely worked vLen roads and railways 
ha\e been constructed Korea is a ver^^ fruitful 
field for the employment of Japanese energy^ which 
cannot find an outlet vathm the somewhat narrow 
borders of the island empire 
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II 

Ja]-*.!!! was Ill'll ni.ido known to the nations of 
ILniopc in tlic thniO('ntIi centui}', mainl} by 
lia\(llois who liad conu’ o\crland from Eastern 
A'^ia and who lnoni;ht ‘^ti.int^c t.dc-- of the Chinese and 
Japanese, as w('ll as sanijik's of their jiroduets, and 
cspeciallv of then .iiti’^tie work in china and wood 
It N Induwed tliat the ait of woodcutting, winch 
jneceded inintine: fioni metal t\ came from 
China, and it is aRo l)ehe\ ed th.it the wood engranngs 
of Ital}' which heantilied ‘'Oine of the earliest printed 
books owed a gre.it deal to Japanese aitists in wood 
But in spile of these things^ and of the supposed 
gift of the secret of making gunpowder b} China 
to Euroj^c, there was little intercourse between the 
East and the Vest, and it was not until the middle 
of the sixteenth century that the Portuguese first 
sailed into a Japanese harbour After this there 
was more frequent communication, which was, how- 
ever, checked about the time of our King Charles I , 
b}'’ an edict forbidding to the J apanese any commerce 
whatever with foreign lands, except to a ^er^’ 
limited extent with China and Holland 

For more than two hundred years this edict was 
111 force, and the Dutch were the chief agents of 
communication with Japan, greatly to their own 
commercial advantage Other traders tried again 
and again to break down the barrier, but without 
success, and it was as late as 1854 that an Amencan 
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captain was able to obtain tiading privileges fiom 
the rulers of the island einpiie, whose ports weie 
gradually opened, fiist to the United States, and 
later to the traders of "Westem Euiope 

This change was not made \wthout a desperate 
struggle on the part of those who upheld the old 
order in Japan, and the entiy of the foieigners was 
only one part of a great change uLich was giaduaUy 
made among the Japanese people For some 
hundieds of years they had lived under a kind of 
dual government, the Emperor hvmg m a seclusion 
u Inch u as almost sacred, u liile the ruling power was 
in the hands of the Shogun 01 Regent, who uas 
assisted by the Daimios or great terntonal pnnces 
These nobles vere reaU}^ little less than petty kings, 
keepmg up almost ro}^! state and mamtammg a 
large body of retainers kno^vn as Samurai, who 
owed obedience onty to their lords In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the advanced party 
succeeded in breaking up this old order of things, 
and after that time J apan set out on her ivonderful 
advance, winch eventually made her one of the Great 
Powers of the world Instead of washing to limit 
her intercourse wath the foreigner, she now^ desired to 
evtend it in every possible wn^^ and a great com- 
merce quickly grew^ up wath the chief trading nations, 
and especiall}^ wath the ^nnous portions of the 
British Empire 

This oversea commerce is ver^^ largel}^ concen- 
tiated at the two ports of Yokohama and Kobe, 
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while O'^^nka and Mop h.uc <iRf) a \ on considerable 
‘^hnio of Iho liado fho fwo ln^l-nalnod jioils share 
iho lone:-di^(an( 0 li.ido about cqnalh , while Osaka 
liado'^ mo<^l with (Jiina .ind Koioa and Moji with the 
Bi ili^h-Chino^c ]ioi t of IIonij:-Kong The trade with 
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the Russian people mostl}’ passes through smaller 
ports, of which Nagasaki is the most prominent 
Yokohama is the port of Tokio, the capital of the 
Empire Railwa3^s have been built m the three 
mam islands, but there are not man\’ good roads, 
most of the land traffic, apart from that earned by 
railw'-a 3 '’s, being conducted on the backs of the rather 
small Japanese horses 
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We have already gained some general idea of 
the iiatme of the products which Japan can offer 
to the outside world, but the things sent to distant 
lands are mostly silk, copper, and camphoi, which 
are taken France, Ital}^, Britain, and Germany, 



Nagasaki Harbour 


oui o\m countiy taking the largest share of the 
copper, vhile France takes b}^ far the largest quantity 
of the silk in vanous forms These goods are also 
sent to the United States, India, Australia, and 
China, but the Pacific lands take large quantities 
of Japanese coal, cotton goods, and yam, as well 
as lea, in addition to the three leadmg commodities 
named abo\e Japan also exports a ver}’’ large 
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qiianliU of f,uK\ ^^(kxIs aiul oinainonts. as our shops 
\\ill toslif\, and llio n.niios and clidiactei of these 
ailiclcs can ho kmcIiK a''(citcuncd for \011r5ches 
"J'licse goods make up al^onf ono-cighth of flic total 
cxpoi ts, and, tlioni^li of gioat delicacy and beauty 
can be bonglit clieajd}, !:>(’( au^c llie artistic Japanese 
woikman will do Ins bi'^t at ])rc'=cnt at least, for 
what wc should consider \er\ low wages indeed 
In letnin foi the^c thing'-. Jajian im]:)orts certain 
articles the nature of whuli gnes a clear indication 
of the change which i^- taking jdace m the life of the 
nation Among these, non and steel good'^, including 
machiners , ship«;, and rf)lhng stock for railways, 
figiiic VC13 laigeh, and arc in ordinaiw' times sent 
from the United Kingdom, the United States, Ger- 
man^’’, and Belgium In spite of licr own supplies 
of peti oleum, it is significant that Japan now requires 
to import a large quantity’ of this useful substance, 
wduch she gets from the United States and the Dutch 
East Indies She also needs to supplement her own 
supplies of rice, and does so b\’ importing this gram 
from India and French Indo-Chma She is learning 
the white-bread habit of other great Powers, and 
therefore imports large quantities of flour from the 
United States She must also take m a great deal 
of sugar, and this is got from the Dutch East Indies 
The wmrm clothing required for her rather cold 
winters is got from Bntain, while raw cotton for 
her own mills, and cotton goods, w Inch are more w om 
than an3d;hing else, come to her from India, China, 
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the United States, and Britain, the last-named having 
almost a monopoly m the tiade in cotton cloth and 
cotton piece-goods On the whole, Britain has by 
far the greater part of the cairjnng trade, but theie 
are nov J apaiiese vessels running on four great ocean 
routes to Europe, Amenca, Australia, and Bombay 
The Japanese population is about equal to that 
of the British throughout the Empire, and when the 
census is taken the people are classified as royalties, 
nobles, knights, and commons, the last-named being, 
of course, m a ver^^ great majonty Theie are about 
70 royalties, 6000 nobles, and two and a quarter 
million knights, so that the class differences have 
not entirel}?^ disappeared vnth the abolition of the 
picturesque but somewhat quarrelsome Daimios 
and Samurai About one-ninth of the total popula- 
tion live in the slx largest tomis, which are, m order, 
Tokio, Osaka, Kobe, K^^oto, Nagoya, Yokohama, and 
Nagasaki The capital, Tokio, is not only the largest 
tovm, but represents Japan m much the same way 
that Pans represents France It contams about 
2 millions of people, Osaka about il millions, while 
the other great centres var}^ m population from 
about half a million to 400,000, though Nagasaki 
has only about tin ee-sevenths of the population of 
Yokohama Japan is therefore, like some of the 
^Yeste^l Povers, an agncultural country’-, wath a 
tendenc}^ towards the enlargement of its towais 
Tokio stands at the outlet of the nvers wKich 
dram the largest of the alluvial plains of Japan, 
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and IS thciofoio well lilted to lie a national centre, 
both foi p:o\cinment and lunnc and foreign trade 
It has a splendid inipenal jialacc, built in Japanese 
sl3le, blit fiiini=:licd like the ])alaces of Europe, and 
lit with elertiieit\ The (to\ eminent buildings are 
handsome and commodious, being mostl}” built of 
brick, and llune 1=; a imi\cr'-itv which has a ^cr} 
large niimbci of ‘Students The jiort of entr}^ for 
Tokio IS Yokohama, which is about sccenteen 
miles aw a}" 'lokio is on the whole a healthy 
cit3g and m the spnngtime is ga3* with the plum 
and cheri3^ blossom, one iiverside avenue of these 
trees being fne miles in length The chief mode of 
convc3ance about the streets is the jnuihisha, a 
small two-wheeled carnage drawn b3^ a stout porter, 
but tramcais and buses arc also \cr3' much used 
Foreigners can now^ li\ e in aiu’ part of the cit}^ 
though it is not long since thev were confined to a 
special quarter The fact that the houses of the 
city are mostl3^ 'cr3^ low makes the area of Tokio 
very large compared with its population, proMding 
a stnking contrast 111 this respect to New York 
Osaka is a manufactunng and trading centre of 
“ impenal ” rank, situated on both banks of the 
Yodo River, which flows through the island of Hondo 
Because of its numerous canals and bndges, it has 
been called “ the Venice of the Far East ” The 
streets are straight and narrow, and because of its 
low-l3nng situation the cit3^ has a somewhat un- 
healthy climate Osaka makes cotton goods for 
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home use, glass, iron, and steel goods, as well as 
boots and shoes, matches, tobacco, and clocks, while 
shipbuilding is increasing, and theie is a large Mint 
The haibour of Osaka is not r^erj^ suitable for large 
vessels, and the tiade of tlie city is more Japanese 
and Chinese than cosmopolitan The city is famous 
in J apanese history’, and has a very fine palace built 
vithm a strong citadel, vhich was subject to many 
attacks during the frequent Japanese civil wars 

THE CHIEF COUNTRIES OF WSTERN 

EUROPE 

I 

Western Europe may be said to include the home 
terntones of the three countnes, Bntain, France, 
and Gennan^^/ vith those of three smaller nations, 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark The region occu- 
pied b}'’ these nations is not very definitely marked 
off from the rest of Europe, but the fact that it 
has jiroduced the three strong races who have risen 
to vorld pouer, namel}^ the Bntish, French, and 
Gennan, prompts the inquir^^’ as to how far geography 
has been concerned with the internal development 
of this part of the v orld 

^ VtQT the \\ar Germin\ lost her former position ts one of the Icacl- 
mcf Great Powers But although depri\ed of Buropean temtors foreign 
colonies and wealth she retained her independence and most of her 
natural resources the most important of which consisted in tlie indomit- 
able tncrg\ and untiring enterprise of her people which wall probably 
Itad to her rcco\ era as a leading nation her postwar condition being 
more nr loss temporara 
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In the pla(c\ thc'^r Pircc countncs he in the 
land ccnlic of IIk' 4:lol)e hnt ]ia\ c nioic oi less open 
access to the =;ea, and cnn<=:c(|iicnt ease of communica- 
tion with othei conntiie'^ A map of the land hemi- 
spheic show^ cleaih that the English Channel and 
Noith Sea foim the geogiaphic centic, and these 
two iiait^' of (he o( can .lie moreover free from 
lee all the \cai round Ihitain is, of course, most 
f.avoniably situated with legaid to easy access to 
the sea from all jiaits of her area but it is worth 
noting that Xoithern Fiance is realh more central 
fiom a woild jioint of mcw, and limton,' shows ns 
that France was the great na\al nation before 
Bntam took that jdacc dnnng the nineteenth 
centurj^ Each of the three great ^^'c5tc^l Powers 
has important fisheries, which form an excellent 
training-ground for sailors of their fleets 

But it IS of little use having open access to the 
sea if a country has no resources with which to cam 
on a profitable trade Ocean commerce can supple- 
ment wdiat IS lacking in any given countiw*, but the 
countrj^ cannot obtain these necessanes without the 
means of purchasmg them She must have resources 
of some kind, wdiether vegetable, mineral, or animal, 
or a combination of all Each of these three leading 
countries has such resources in abundance Those 
of Great Bntam are chiefly mineral, those of France 
are agncultural, those of Germany mineral This 
is, how^ever, a broad diMSion, and refers to those 
commodities w Inch the three Great Pow ers hold 
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available for exchange Great Britain produces 
a great deal of vool, meat, and com, besides her 
minerals France has nch and busy mining dis- 
tricts, as well as farms, ^une3rards, olive gioves, 
and mulberr}' plantations Germany is a nch 
fannmg countiy, as well as a land of minerals and 
chemicals 

Again, it IS of little use hamng a central position 
and nch lesources if the people of a country are not 
energetic and enterpnsmg, and, as I have already 
pointed out more than once in pievious chapters, 
tins IS largety a matter of the climate of a country?' 
The temtones of these three countnes he m the 
North Temperate Zone, but for the most part 
nearer to the pole than to the equator They have, 
therefore, on the vhole, a temperate climate, wuth 
an inclination to that coldness winch produces 
phi’sical fitness and energy'- necessary for the work 
of mining, manufactunng, fislnng, tradmg, farmmg, 
and all the other strenuous duties which must be 
performed if a nation is to hold up its head among 
its fellow s and attain to modem " greatness ” 

We have already m Part I of this book given 
special attention to certain aspects of modem hfe 
m our own countr^^, and to its general connection 
with the wnrld at large Let us now^ consider the 
modem actl^utles of France and German}^’ m turn, 
chiefl}^ \Mth a ^^ew to finding out the nature of their 
national wnrk and aims both at home and abroad 
We shall begin with France, winch is our nearest 
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ncighboiu, and with whom wc fonght side b} side 
111 the Gieal V ar against German}' 

It IS \ei}’ difficult to sa}^ m a few words what 
Fiance is as a nation, and wliat she means to the 
woild as a Great Powci Here wc lia\c a country 
with an aiea four times that of England, but with 
a ]iO]onlation l^cforc the wai alioiit tlic same as tliat 
of the United Kingdom witlioiit Greater London 
When the census was taken m France after tlic war 
it w as found that the population had dcci cased, but 
only \ciy shghth , while } on will remember that the 
number of people m the British Isles had increased 
The people aic hard-working, thrifty, lo\crs of 
liberty, dreamy but excitable clever, onginal, and 
inventive, worshippers of beaut} and possessors 
of that strange, elusive quaht\ which we call taste 
The}^ are a mihtar}^ nation, but not a warlike one 
and wEen they went forth to “ conquer the world ” 
under Napoleon the Great m the beginning of the 
nineteenth centur}^ it w as large!} because their 
emotional natures were for the time under the spell 
of a commanding personality You will find out 
how'’ the people of France regarded the Emperor if 
you read a splendid stor}' entitled The Cousci ipt— 
A Tale of Wale) loo, by iMlM Erckmann-Chatnan, 
tw^o French authors who WTote m collaboration, and 
leam, m the reading of it, a great deal of useful 
geograph}^’ as well as histor}^ 

The land frontiers and the coast-line of France 
are about equal m length, and the whole countr}’ 
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neigliboui, and with whom we fought side by side 
in the Great War against Germany 

It is very difficult to say in a few words what 
France is as a nation, and what she means to the 
Moild as a Great Power Here we have a country 
Math an aiea four times that of England, but Math 
a population before the M^ar about the same as that 
of the United Kingdom Mathout Greater London 
When the census M^as taken in France after the Mar 
it was found that the population had decreased, but 
only very shghtl}^ while you m ill remember that the 
number of people m the Bntish Isles had increased 
The people are hard-working, thnfty, lovers of 
liberty, dreamy but excitable, clever, onginal, and 
mventive, M^orshippers of beauty, and possessors 
of that strange, elusive quality Mhich Me caU taste 
They are a military nation, but not a Marhke one, 
and when they went forth to " conquer the Morld " 
under Napoleon the Great in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it M'as largely because their 
emotional natures were for the time under the spell 
of a commandmg personality You moII find out 
how the people of France regarded the Emperor if 
you read a splendid story entitled The Consciipt— 
A Tale of Waterloo, by MM Erckmann-Chatnan, 
tM^o French authors who MTote m collaboration, and 
learn, in the reading of it, a great deal of useful 
geography as M^ell as history 

The land frontiers and the coast-lme of France 
are about equal in length, and the Mhole country' 
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IS very compact, the geographical centre lying 
about half way between Orleans and L5'-ons, though 
the national centre is most emphatically at Pans 
A straight line through the geometnc centre of 
France and through London passes also through 
Edinburgh,^ and cuts off to the eastward the more 
populous half of France, m which the three largest 
cities, namely, Pans, Marseilles, and Lyons, are 
situated The land frontier of France before the 
war was set with “ strong places,” those on the 
Genuan frontier being Verdun, Toul, Epmal, and 
Belfort, forming an advanced line, with Maubeuge, 
La Fere, Reims, Langres, Dijon, and Besan9on m 
a second hne Pans was considered as the centre 
of defence, being surrounded by a \Vall and a nng 
of advance forts or battenes, the whole forming 
two entrenched camps at St Denis and Versailles 
One result of the war was the transference to France 
from Germany of the two provinces of Alsace and 
Lorrame, the former contammg the strong fortress 
of Strasbourg, the latter that of Metz The Belgian 
frontier was supposed to be defended by international 
honour before the war which broke out m 1914, and 
which was, for the most part, fought out in this 
region On the coast, Toulon, Rochefort, Lonent, 
Brest, and Cherbourg are naval harbours defended 
hy strong forts 

But vnthm this nng of steel and ” water-v ailed 

1 It IS interesting to note ho\\c\er on a map of Europe how far 
Edinburgh lies to the west of Pans 
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bul^^alk ” what is Fiance doing in the happy daj^s 
of peace ^ As I have said, she is mainly an agii- 
cultural coiintr^^ a land of coin and wane and oil, 
capable of pioducmg, on the wliole, a sufficiency of 
food foi her owai use She pioduces nearl}^ three 
times as much wffieat as Geimany, and much moie 
than half the total quantity giowai m wffiat w^e have 
agreed to call Western Europe Her bread is now 
mostly wffiite, and made m long cnsp rolls sometimes 
nearl37- a metre m length She comes next to Ger- 
man}^ m the cultivation of the sugar-beet, and of 
potatoes, from which a spint is now^ extracted for 
use in motor traction She took second place before 
the w ar in cattle and sheep, Germany bemg the leader 
in the former, and the United Kingdom m the latter , 
but the w hole of \^'^estem Europe jaelds to Germany m 
the reanng of pigs France’s comparative deficiency 
m sheep means that she must import wool to a 
larger extent than German}'-, but the United Kingdom 
unports about half as much again There are about a 
million and a half people m France engaged m the 
cultivation of the wane-grape, and other valuable 
crops are those of chestnuts, w^alnuts, olives, cider- 
apples, and plums 

France is deficient m coal, the comparative 
production numbers m Western Europe bemg 
Bntain 8, Gennaii}’ and France i each , but w^e must 
not forget that, bemg mainly agricultural and having 
on the whole a wanner climate, France needs less 
coal than either Bntain or Germany She has a 
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productive iron-field in the north, near Valenciennes, 
and both coal and iron in the two provinces taken 
back from Gennany, but in the matter of ore and pig- 
iron production yields place to Bntain All this goes 
to prove that France has her own character, so far 
as the nature of her natural productions is concerned 
Each country cannot be first m everything, and, 
after all, the nation which can do without all the 
others is m a state of stagnation 

The intercourse of France with the rest of the 
w^orld shows, however, that there is no lack of 
enterpnse among her people In normal times 
her trade is about half the volume of that of the 
United Kingdom Like the rest of Western Europe, 
she must import cotton, and she now takes a great 
deal of raw silk from Japan and China She imports 
also a large amount of coffee, but a comparatively 
small amount of tea, as well as large quantities of 
rubber, petroleum, copper, coal, timber, flax, hides, 
furs, and wool She pays for these goods chiefly 
by means of her manufactured fabnes and fanc}^ 
goods, wane, fruit, olives, beet-sugar, and machmeiw’ 
of the rather shghter and more delicate kind 
Marseilles, Havre, Cherbourg, Bordeaux, Boulogne. 
Dunlork, Rouen, and Calais are the chief outlets of 
her oversea trade 

Pans IS the leader m point of population among the 
large cities of Western Europe, Berlin coming next, 
the tw'’o together containmg roughly tw'o-thirds of the 
population of London, includmg the “ outer nng " 
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II 

Germany is physically a land of great vanety, 
and its only real unity lay, before the war, (i) m its 
Government, which was centred at Berlin, and (2) m 
the antagonism of both north and south Germans to 
the Slavs of Eastern Europe When the great contest 
was over, Germany lost temtory to Poland, France, 
and was depnved of her oversea colonies , but on the 
whole her natural resources were not greatly lessened, 
and her almost bankrupt position m Europe a short 
time after the conclusion of peace was a natural 
result of unsuccessful war, but not a permanent 
condition Moreover, she still had a population of 
nearly sixty millions of energetic, hard-workmg 
people 

Her greatest cereal crops are of oats and rye, vhich 
is a sign of a cold, damp climate , and on the other 
hand, she produces a great deal of vine and tobacco, 
both of which, as you know, require a v arm climate 
for their cultivation The Baltic ports arc ice-bound 
for a considerable time dunng the \nnter months, 
but the valley of the Rhme is a sunny land like parts 
of South-eastern France 

The sea and the mountains cut off Germany to 
north and south respectively On the east the 
boundary line will always he where the sword shall 
settle and race antagonism will agree to remain in 
peace — for a time Here the problem is complicated 
by the intermingling of races on the borders of the 
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separate coiintnes After the war Gennany was 
forced to yield terntory which should give to the 
new Poland a “conidor” to the Baltic Sea, and 
this cut off fiom the mam Geiman state the eastern- 
most section of Prussia, in which Konigsberg is the 
most piomment tovn, while it gave to Poland a 
region in vluch there were comparatively few Poles 
This effort at can^mig out the idea of “ self-detei- 
mmation ” did not appear to he very successful 
We have already noted some interesting compara- 
tive facts 111 connection vath Germany’s agricultural 
activities, which ivere ver^^ great and extensive before 
the war, and which wall probably revert to their 
fonner condition as the effects of the great upheaval 
w ear aw aj* We must make a further careful note of 
the fact that wlule France imported only a small 
quantity of gram, which she could do wathout if 
necessar}^ German^T- w as obliged to import a ver} 7 - large 
quantit}’ of wheat, about one-tliird of that taken in 
from abi oad b}" the United Kmgdom, as w^ell as a great 
deal of barley, nearly twice as much as Britain, and 
an enonnous quantity of oats We may therefore 
sai with truth that Germany is not, like France, 
“ mainly agricultural,” nor 3^et, like ourselves, 
“ maiiiA' industnal,” but about half-and-half, with 
an increasing tendency' tow ards the industnal 

In coal production pre-war Germany ran the 
United Kingdom veri^ close, and betw een them the}^ 
pioduced nearly one-half of the w’orld's supply of 
this mineral If the coal production of Belgium had 

X 
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been added to that of German}* the 5 earl}^ output 
would have been about equal to that of Great Bntain 1 
B37 the icstoiation of Alsace -Lorrame to France, 
German}^’ lost a valuable coalfield, and she \\ as also 
obliged to give up to her foimer enemies a great deal 
of the coal laised from the mines left to her As a 
compensation for the destruction of the coal mines 
m the north of France, Germany gave up to France 
the exclusive rights in the exploitation of the coal 
mines situated m the Saar Basin For fifteen years 
this industrial district was to be governed by a Com- 
mission of Five chosen by the League of Nations, 
and tlien to decide b} vote vhether this form of 
government was to contmue or the distnct v as to 
be ]omed on to France or revert to Germany 

Let us now compare the pre-var iron and steel 
trade of Germany and Bntain Germany led the 
way m the production of iron-ore, pig-iron, and 
steel, the ore coming mostl}* from the field round 
about Dortmund, which is continued into Belgium 
and into the north of France in the neighbourhood 
of Valenciennes Here is a field of mdustr}* in vhich 
the best brains mil mn and the keen competition 
of German}?’ before the v'ar had the direct effect of 
causmg decided improvements m Bntish methods of 
smeltmg iron-ore and manufactunng steel — good as 
those methods were before that period One interest- 
ing change was m the use of coke-oven gas in the 
steel-works, resulting in a distinct sa\nng of fuel, 
while electncit}^ also came into more general use 
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111 non- and steel-Morks The quality of Bntish 
steel \Nas the highest in the Morld, and it was usual 
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foi Gcimany to scud a great deal of her steel to 
Sheffield to undcigo the Biitisli tests In tins 
inattci we sec the supreme impoi tance to the national 
life of the gieatcst possible efficiency in the \\orkshops 
and of encoui aging clever inventors in every possible 
V a}^ , foi V hen the war broke out the efficiency 
of Biitain’s navy, and therefoie the ver3Hife of the 
countiy, depended laigcly upon the quaht}^ of her 
steel 

Biitain must send abroad for her copper, and she 
imports a gieat deal from Spam, as veil as from 
other parts of the Bntish Empire But Germany 
has large copper supplies of her o\\ n, as \\ ell as plenty 
of both lead and zinc, vhich Bntam also lacks On 
the whole, it is no matter for surpnse that German} 
had become a great mdustnal nation, m vhich many 
people had begun to regret the way m which the 
great to\vns were drawing w^orkers from the land 

The minerals of the country are still largely 
used m the W'^orkshops and factones m which 
machinery and textiles take the leading place, the 
latter including cottons, linens, wooUens, and silk 
This IS, on the wffiole, similar work to our own, but 
the British makers w^ere first in the markets for the 
sale of these goods, and the qualit}^ wffiich they supply 
IS unsurpassed Only the mamtenance of this 
qualit}^ combined with a readiness to give a foreign 
customer exactly wffiat he w^ants, will retain this 
great textile trade m Bntish hands Among the 
manufactures m which the Germans have made 
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special hcad^\a37 arc those of chemicals of \anous 
kinds, especially sulphuric acid and chemical d3es, 
sugai and molasses extracted from the sugar-beet, 
potato-spirit, glass, clocks, and wooden u are in great 
vaiiet3^ scientific instruments, beer, and leather 
A gicat deal of paper is made, Iargel3^ from wood 
pulp, and it must be remembered that Germany 
has extensive forests, which we have not This 
country has ahvays been noted for its publishing 
activit3^ and the invention of pnntmg m the fifteenth 
century is claimed by the western city of l\Iainz, 
though tins IS in dispute 

In the slupping world German}^ made enormous 
stndes dunng the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war m 1914 By far the largest 
numbers of her ships used the North Sea ports of 
Hamburg and Bremen, or their outports , and the 
following passage, wuitten by a neutral correspondent 
to the Times durmg the w^ar, wall help to convey 
an idea m a negative W’’a3' of the enormous amount 
of busmess transacted by the famous port of Ham- 
burg before the exercise of Bntish naval powder at 
the begmmng of the war — 

" More than 18,000 ships used to enter the port 
of Hamburg every year Goods w'orth over 
£700,000,000 sterlmg w^ere annually imported and 
exported Now the mcommg ships can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and seaborne trade has 
almost ceased Hambiug was the great port of 
transit for the continent of Europe, and, to a con- 
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siderable extent, foi the Scandinavian countries 
All that IS past Hambuig was the great warehouse 
for oversea commodities Now^ the w alehouses arc 
all but empt}^ Hambuig w^as the centie of the coffee 
trade, and held the largest stores of coffee Now 
those stores aie depleted, and, as the supply cannot 
be replenished, it is becoming scaice throughout 
the countr)^ 

“A few^ small vessels engaged m coastwise trade 
still come and go , a few^ pl}^ also between Hamburg 
and Scandma\aan poits — at least, I w^as told that 
the only traffic still visible w^as of that kind I 
carefull}' lud m}^ interest 111 the traffic down to Cux- 
haven, and on the waters of the Elbe estuary and 
of the Kiel Canal But ni}^ impiession is that most 
of it was connected with the fleet and with the ship- 
3 aids The naval 3 aids work da}?’ and night at the 
highest pressure and with an increased number of 
hands But ever5?thmg else is dead The Hamburg- 
Amerika Compaii}?, the largest shipping concern 
m the w'orld, with its 215 vessels aggregating more 
than 1,100,000 tons register, has now but a few' 
small craft emplo^'ed m coastwise and Baltic trade 
Its mighW director, Herr Balhn, has become the 
director-general of the organisation for supplying 
the amw and naw ” It is significant of German^^’s 
poweis of lecuperation that her trade with the United 
Kingdom steadily mci eased dunng the three \ears 
following the signing of the armistice Her general 
o\ci<ca tiade aLo increased dunng the same penod. 
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but its total volume vas onl}'’ about one-fouith of 
what it had been before the outbreak of the war 


MODERN RUSSIA 

When we look at a pre-war map of the great Russian 
Empire extending across two continents, and almost 
from ocean to ocean, we say to ourselves, “ Surely 
heie IS an Empire in winch there is room enough for 
all the activities of a great nation ” Yet the history 
of Europe during the past two centunes contains an 
almost continuous record of attempts on the part of 
the Russians to extend their borders until they came 
within the “ charmed circle ” of the V’'est , vhich 
Peter the Great found so fascinating that he even 
ordered his nobles to cut off their beards m order to 
make them more like the men at the royal courts of 
the West he had visited For an explanation of these 
Russian attempts we must look to the physical 
character of the country once ruled by the Tsars , 
for history is always dependent upon geography 
The area of the Tsar’s dominions was about one- 
seventh of that of the land surface of the globe, and 
about seventy times that of the United Kingdom 
The Russian population was roughly?’ four times that of 
Bntam (about 2 7 of Germany), and vas increasing 
steadily everj^ year The population was most dense 
in the temtor}^ enclosed by a four-sided figure vhich 
can be formed on the map b}" joining up the 
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cities of Pelrograd, Lodz in Poland, Odessa on the 
Black Sea, and Nijni-Novgorod at the junction of 
the Oka and the Volga , and the number of people 
was steadil}^ inci easing in the fertile lands of Southern 
Siberia, along the path of the Trans-Siberian Rall^\ay 
The real Russia was theiefore the western portion of 
the Tsar’s dominion, and this is the countrj^ which 
comes most diiectly into the calculations of the other 
Powers of Europe Here is a densely-peopled, fertile 
land, nch in minerals and forests, but requinng an 
outlet upon a sea which is not ice-bound for the best 
part of the year , for in north, south, east, and west 
Russia is hemmed m by the ice, wLich closes e\en 
the Black Sea ports for a considerable portion of each 
winter , here we have the real reason for Russia’s con- 
tmual westward pressure, and for German-Austnan 
fear of the “ Slav menace ” 

The war, however, forced Russia back upon 
herself Russia m Europe became a Republic after 
the Revolution of 1917, with its capital at Moscow, 
and she w^as surrounded by a nng of independent 
or allied republics carved out from the temtor} 
previously ruled by the Tsar The Grand Duch}^ of 
Finland broke away Three separate republics w ere 
set up in the mantime region I5 mg to the south of 
the Gulf of Finland, namel}^ Esthoma, Latavia, 
and Lithuania Poland became an independent 
republican state, and several similar states w ere set 
up m the Caucasus region, wLile Sibena became the 
Far-Eastern Republic The temtory that looked to 
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i\Iosco^^ as Its centie'of go^^emme^t was much smaller 
than that ^^hlch had been iiiled from Petrograd, but 
it was much moie of a unity, though it still included 
among its people large numbeis of Germans, Poles, 
and especiall}^ Jews 

Seeing that pie- war Russia desned so earnestly to 
leach the open sea, it is leasonable to ask i\hat she 
had for disposal m the markets of the outside \\ orld, 
and ho^^ far these commodities supplemented the 
resources of other countries \\ Inch ere taking a fore- 
most place m modern activities In the first place, she 
had enormous quantities of gram to sell, which were 
ver^r largely drami upon before the war by ourselvus 
and German}^ although the quality of the Russian 
vheat was not so Ingh as that diavn from the LFnited 
States, Canada, and the Argentine Republic 

This lower quaht}^ was mainl}^ oving to poor 
methods of culti\ntion on the part of the Russian 
peasant or moujtk farmer, who did not make the 
most of the land under his control because he had 
not been taught how to do so Steps were being 
taken, lio\\e\'er, to remedy tins state of affairs 
Fainnng experts, trained m agricultural colleges, had 
been stationed at vanous centres throughout the 
countiy to adMse and instruct the small farmers 
These men not only gave lectures, often illustrated 
mth lunehght vievs, but visited the farms to give 
individual help , and in some places there were test 
fanns, vhere the never methods could be seen m 
opeiation, and on vhich up-to-date machines and 
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manures were m use The object of the instruction 
was not so much to encourage the la3ang out of 
more land, as to ensure a greater yield per acre, 
for the return pei acre had been very low when 
compared with that of other countnes m Western 
Europe The land required a great deal of chemical 
manure, and this was imported m large quantities 
More storage places were required, and Govern- 
ment gram -elevators had been set up m vanous 
places It was recognised that better means of 
transport must be found if Russian grain-growmg 
was to take its proper place among the vorld's 
agncultural mdustnes, for roads were bad, raihvays 
comparatively few, and the supply of conveyances 
defective HuU took most of the Russian wheat 
sent to Bntam, and London most of the oats After 
the Revolution of 1917 agnculture and mdustry 
feU mto a state of chaos owing to the insecunty of 
government and the fact that Russia was cut off 
from the rest of the world and could get no capital 
to develop her resources A comparative table of 
production m 1913 and 1920 shows that only a 
quarter of the coal, half the oil, one-sixtieth of the 
ores, a quarter of the salt, one-sixth of the sulphates, 
one-fourteenth of the sugar, and one-third of the 
tobacco of pre-w^ar days w^as produced m So^^et 
Russia 

One of the interesting and most important results 
of the opening of the Trans-Sibenan Raihva}" had 
been the establishment of a large number of dairy- 
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farms in the fcitilc lands of \Vestern Siberia The 
Government had pro\ ided refngeratmg cars on this 
line, and there had grown up a large export trade in 
biittei and eggs Russia had also become a regular 
souice of supply for bacon to the British market, 
though the puce, like the quality, was belov that of 
Danish or Irish bacon Pigs vere put on the stubble 
after the harvest, and fattened m pens dunng the 
winter, and when ready for market vere sent by 
the farmers to the bacon factories v Inch had been 
established at various points The best hogs vere 
fed on rye or wheat-meal, vith a mixture of boiled 
potatoes, but many were fed on the refuse from the 
factones producing alcoholic spint from potatoes, and 
these were of very poor quality The bacon factones 
were carefully supervised by Government inspectors, 
and on the whole this industry v^as very promising 
But it was drastically reduced after the Revolution 
Russia had, near Baku, now in the Republic 
of Azerbaijan, one of the largest petroleum in- 
dustnes of the world, and the export of this useful 
oil was very large, w hile the immense oil resources of 
the country had only been partially worked Pro- 
spectors w’’ere alwuys busy near Baku, m the Caucasus 
provmce, m Transcaspia, and elsewhere, sp3mg out 
possible places for the smkmg of w ells , and w hen 
oil W’^as found, refinenes were set up w hich turned out 
illuminating oils, lubneants, crude oil, naphtha, and 
other products of great use m vanous mdustnes 
A large amount of Bntish capital had been invested 
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in this Russian lndllstl3^ and Biitish companies neie 
busil}* at noik in the distiicts named, for, as 5^011 
know, petroleum and its vaiious products are highl}^ 
important m modem life Liquid fuel was laigel}^ 
used m Russia, and is coming into more general use 



[P ^ rjr n L m t \ 

Pi \^\NTb ur Till C\LCA^LS 

111 oul ow n counti \ , on railw a} s, m factoncs, and 
in the Na\\’, and if we ha\ e not the raw material 
foi lliib woik, we ha\ e the engineering skill and 
eneig\ to make use of it when it is brought to us 
fiom other lands The supply of petroleum ma}" one 
da\ become as important as ihe supply of coal is 
at the piesent da\ 
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Russia ]ias in her extensive forests a ver)^ valuable 
national asset, and can suppl}^ from them man}?- pro- 
ducts which are lacking m other countnes, including 



our ovm The pre-war trade in timber v as ver}’ large, 
and passed mostly through the Baltic ports to the 
east-coast ports of Bntam, such as Leith, Newcastle, 
and HuU Prices, however, vaned ver}" greatly, and 
were largely dependent upon the Russian weather. 





Hir PORT OF \RCH\N"GCL. 
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A veiy heavy winter would stop the felling of trees, 
and when a sudden thaw came in the spring the 
loads would become useless for transport The 
cxpoits of wood were mostly m the form of deals, 
boards, and pi ops, and there were many up-to-date 
sawmills m the Petrograd distnct wEere nothing 
was \vasted The softer kinds of pine were used for 
making wood-pulp, w^hich u^as employed in the manu- 
facture of paper Firewood was also cut up from 
those portions of the trees which w^ere useless* for 
more worthy purposes , and the forests also provided 
turpentine, potash, resm, and charcoal for export 
The United Kingdom took most of the Russian 
timber which w^as sent out of the country, and tree- 
less Holland came next m the list of good customeis 
Tins mdustry was checked and crippled by the war 
and its results, but the land still retained its natural 
wealth 

Now that 5 ’’ou know the nature of the chief goods 
which Russia had to offer to the outside world, you 
will be interested to learn wEat she lacked most and 
used to import in exchange for her w heat, oats, timber, 
butter, eggs, bacon, and mineral oils A glance at 
the list of her pre-wnr imports shows us that she took 
in an enormous quantit}’’ of raw cotton, which gi\cs 
us an indication of the kind of material w'om b}' the 
moupks, and shows that Russia w as to some extent a 
manufactunng country The next leaEng group of 
imports wus machinery and metal goods, wluch in- 
dicated progress in the modem sense of the word. 
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and ^^e should no doubt have found that among 
these goods tlieie ueie maity of the most up-to-date 
machines for sa\\mulls, factoi ies,and refinenes, lollmg- 
stock for railwajrs, and non bndges for improving 
transport I need not tell you where most of these 
tlungs came fiom Coal also figured laigely among 
the miports, for, though Russia has nch beds of this 
mineral in the basin of the Don and elsewhere, she 
had not enough for hei mcreasmg mdustrial needs 


MODERN ITALY 

When vnters begin to descnbe Ital}^ the}^ usually 
diiect the attention of their readers to her past, and 
to the smtabilitv of the countr3^ as a pla^^ground for 
foreigners Thev point first of all to such monuments 
of the past as the Coliseum at Rome , to the remnants 
of the ancient cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
V Inch were the victims of the awful might of V esuvius 
neailv 2000 3^ears ago , and to the “ old-time " 
giealness of Venice, Florence, and Naples They, 
speak of the sunnv skies of Ital3^ as if the3^ had been 
‘^jiccially cieated for hohdav-makers, and hint darkly 
at the malaria vhich infests the Campagna round 
about Rome and other lou -hung districts, and at the 
awful earthquake=^ which have from time to time 
hi ought death and destruction to various parts of 
the count On the whole, thev convey the im- 
pies^ion that the southern peninsula is what the 
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Americans call a “ back numbci a kind of mediaeval 
museum full of wandering, rathei tired, tounsts, 
Muth guide-books m then hands, ti^ mg to understand 
Ital}^ 111 a foitmght 

Now, the modern Italians are read}^ enough to 
welcome visitors from other lands and to show them 
the antiquities and art treasures — pictures, statues, 
frescoes, churches — of their country But theyha\c 
a very decided objection to Ital}^ being considered 
meiely as a museum They think of their country 
as having not only a past, glonous in man}^ vays, 
but as having also a ver^'- creditable present and a 
most hopeful future They are now, as they hope, 
freed, by their own exertions, from the oppression 
of foreign rulers, and they wish to make the nev 
Italy not only a fair playground for foreigners but 
a fair home for its own people There is a nev 
energetic spmt among them which is stoutly deter- 
mined to wm a high place among the nations of the 
world, not by aggression and the sv ord, but b}^ means 
of their native gifts and the natural resources of 
their beautiful land If there are man}’ beggars 
among them, these people are the bad legacy of old- 
time quarrels of kings and prmces, and are not in 
the least degree “ picturesque,” as the stupid guide- 
books so often call them The modem Italian 
would gladly take them from the streets and tr}’ to 
teach them self-respect 

Now, the “ new men ” of Italy have good reason 
for their annoyance, and for hope and confidence in 
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the future of llioir country , foi Ital}^ is no barren, 
neglected, used-up land, but a very “ garden of the 
Loid,” capable of suppoiting a numerous, thnving, 
contented population, who not onl}- can provide for 
their own immediate wants, but ha\e also a great 
deal to contribute to the vorld’s general wealth and 
hajDpmess She has many things to spare which 
the W'oild Wyants and is willing to pay for, and her 
people have also certain qualities of character and 
ability which are different from those of other nations 
and will prove valuable contnbutions to the general 
stock of strength and resource which is going to 
make the world a better place to live in 

Italians can work hard in spite of their warm 
climate , they are patnotic in a high degree , they 
can organise well, wuthout noise and bluster , and 
they are particularly clever at engmeenng If they 
cannot stop earthquakes, they can make good use 
of the nch soil which has been weathered down from 
volcanic lava, and they can fight the malana by 
means of the newest engmeenng and medical science, 
which may, m time, banish the scourge from many 
of the worst distncts The spint of the “ New 
Italy,” as expressed by her leading statesmen, 
writers, and busmess men, is quite capable of ex- 
tractmg good from thmgs w^hich are usually con- 
sidered as drawbacks 

Now^ Italy is a young country, m spite of her 
great age, her rums, and her antiquities, for the present 
kingdom dates only from 1870, w'hich counts merely 
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as ^eslcrda}^ in the leckonmg of histoi}^ , but, 
alieady, the countiy is one of the “ Great Po\ieis ” 
of the ^^olld, and she could not have von to this 
high position vathout having great natural ad- 
vantages, for wealth and power depend largel}^ 
as ve liaA'e seen again and again upon ph5'^sical 
geography Let us consider for a few moments some 
of the chief lesources of the country, and the use 
which her people har^e made of them 

^^*e hud that, vath an aiea lathei more than that 
of the United Kingdom, Italy has a population of 
about 40 millions This is the " man vealth ” of 
the countiy^ and b}^ far the most important asset 
of all It is vorth noting, b}^ the va}^ that after 
Italy V as united under one Government the number 
of her people steadily increased , while as a result of 
the war she not onl}^ gamed new temtoiy’’ at the 
expense of Austria, but added a million and a half 
to hei population 

In tlie Government leturns sliowmg the occupa- 
tions of the people I find that b\ far the largest num- 
bei aie engaged in agnculture, foicstiyg and cattlc- 
reanng, and tliat the women of the countr\’ take 
a \e]\ laige ‘=]iare m the work, which gives employ- 
ment to half the workers in the land We should 
Iheicfoie expect to find Italv providing the best 
jiait of hei own food-supplv, iind raising from tlic 
soil ceil nn commodities bv means of which she can 
tiade with foieign countries for those necessancs of 
fife winch die lack- 
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One of the most impoitanl of Italian exports 
IS law silk, so that the cultnation of the mulberry 
tree, on the leaves of which the silkwomi is usually 
fed, IS one of the leading occupations of those who 
live by the soil Italy stands first in Europe and 
thud in the w'^orld for the quantity of silk produced, 
while the quality is unsurpassed anywhere The 
mulberiy tree is at its best m a damp, hot region, 
and the necessai}^ conditions of climate are found in 
the northern part of Italy, w^here the population is 
most dense and labour is consequently cheap, the 
delicate work of dealing with the silkworms and 
preparing their food from the mulberry leaves being 
largely and most efficientlj'’ performed by Italian 
women The more southerly parts of the country 
are on the whole too dr}^ for the w^ork to be done 
’With advantage, though silk is produced here also 
Other charactenstic products of the Italian soil 
are the vine and fruits of vanous kinds, including 
the orange, lemon, and citron, oln-es and oln^e oil 
Italian wmes are largely exported, but a great 
quantity is consumed by the people, though it must 
be remembered that these are veiy^ bght wines 
Cotton can be gro'wn m the south of Italy, and the 
production was ver}^- large when the Cml V^’ar was 
going on m Amenca Thjs gave a start to Ital3''s 
manufacture of cotton cloth, and the fact that the 
mills export cotton goods from the countr}^ is proof 
of their importance m the industnal life of the 
kingdom , for cotton cloth must, of course, be 
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supplied in the fn si jilacc for the Italians themselves, 
and tliat m laige quantities owing to the varm 
climate of the eoimtr}^ Fine tobacco can be raised 
in the southern parts of the kingdom, and chestnuts 
aic giown in enoimous quantities, many being c\- 
poited and others used as food m many vaned forms 
b}^ the Italian peasants Italy’s most \aluablc im- 
poit IS wheat, for she cannot supply herself vith 
what she requires of this necessary gram, but, as 
we have now seen, she is able to buy it vith other 
products of the soil m which other countnes are 
lacking 

Her next leading import is coal, for Italy is lacking 
in this useful mineral, though v e must not forget that 
she needs less for domestic purposes than we do, 
owmg to her warmer climate, that she has nch stores 
of other useful mmerals, and that she has abundant 
water-power m her numerous short, svift nvers, 
which she is using more and more for the production 
of electncity A great deal of iron is mined, as v ell 
as copper, lead, and zme, v hile an enormous quantit}^ 
of sulphur is got from the volcanic districts, and this 
IS largely used for tradmg purposes, for there are fev 
countnes in the world which have a supph' of natural 
sulphur Another rock product which Italy can 
suppl}^- to foreign lands is fine marble of several kinds, 
including the famous Carrara marble 

Italians excel as engineers, and, hke the French, 
have taken greatly to the manufactunng of motors 
and aeroplanes, that is, to the lighter forms of 
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engineering industr}' in ^\hlc]l cleverness, skill, and 
inventiveness are more necessar}^ than strength and 
muscle — another matter connected with climate 
and therefore with physical geography Skilled 
artisans, however, receive verj^ poor vages m Ital}'^, 
and m ordei to improve their position many of them 
emigrate to other countries Large numbers come 
to England, and especially to London, where some 
are employed m making asphalte paving Others 
have gone to the United States, and large numbers 
to the vanous republics of South Amenca Most 
of these retam their own nationality, and are of 
course liable to be recalled for military service in 
case of war, for m Italy service m the army or na\y 
IS compulsory and general 

A large part of Italy’s foreign trade is earned on 
with the United Kmgdom or m Bntish ships, most 
of it passmg through Genoa, Naples, and Palermo 
Bntam is the chief trader of the Mediterranean 
partly because this sea forms part of the route to 
India and the Far East Her liners call at Naples 
and Biindisi, while some passengers from Bntam 
bound for India and the Far East travel through the 
whole length of the Itahan penmsula in order to 
make the sea journey as short as possible, and 
especiall}^ to avoid the usually rough passage across 
the Bay of Biscay Much Italian trade is also 
earned on vath France The chief ports are Genoa, 
Naples, Leghorn, Palermo, and Venice 

I have reviewed only a few of the outstanding 
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facts in connection with Ital3^ but I hope I have 
told 3'OU enough to show that Italy is much moie 
than a holiday countiy, though it is veiy channmg 
in that chaiacter also 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

There is something vhich is moie or less definite 
about Russia, France, Italy, and the United Kingdom 
vhen ve consider the map of Europe Each of 
these countries, m spite of ceitam artificial boundanes, 
is more or less v ell marked off, and arranged about 
the government centre or capital German3^ also 
is well defined and unified, vath Berlin as its centre 
The least definite of the pie-var Great Powers was 
Austna-Hungar3^ In the first place, it was a com- 
pound, or, more propell3^ a partnership, of Austna 
and Hungara^ between whom there was no race 
connection, but rather some amount of antagonism 
Its land boundanes were nearb’ all artificial, and 
wheie there was a well-marked boundaiw", such as 
the Caipatliian Mountains, Austna overlapped it with 
hei pi oMiice of Galicia Austna-Hungaiw^ appeared 
to lie a collection rather than a unit3% and ma3’’ be 
<;aid to have had <e\ eral capital- --^henna, Buda-Pest, 
Plague, and Ciacow, though it is to be noted that 
each of the-e wa^ a race centre, for Austnans, Hun- 
gaiian^, Bohemians, and Poles respectnelv 

And when the war was ended the “ramshackle 
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Empnc ” fell apart The Austrians were confined 
to a comparatively small area composed of a portion 
of the Daniibian plain and the mountainous land 
of the T37rol Bohemia joined wnth the northern 
portion of the old kingdom of Hungary to form the 
new state of Czecho-Slovakia Hungary was de- 
piivcd of a large part of her terntoi*}^ Rumania 
and Czecho-Slovakia And another new state was 
set up known as Jugo-Slavia, wdiich included not 
only Serbia but also the old Austnan provmces of 
Herzegovina The province of Galicia w^as included 
m the new Polish Republic Let us consider in turn 
each of these new or reconstituted states which have 
taken the place of the European Power formerly 
known as Austna-Hungary 

Poland 

The Pohsh Republic set up after the w ar included 
the Grand Duchy of Poland, w^hich had formed part 
of the Russian Empire , the nch imneral pro\’ince 
of Gahcia, taken from Austna , and the “ comdor 
to the Baltic Sea, drained b}^ the Vistula, taken from 
Germany, w^hich did not include the port of Danzig 
This, German city, wnth a small adjacent temtor}% 
became a Free State, but Poland w^as given the use 
of its whaiwms and some control in its government, 
especiall}^ with regard to its foreign relations There 
had been a powerful kingdom of Poland in the j\Iiddle 
Ages, and the country had kept its independence 
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it vas “ partitioned ” among Piussia, Austria, 
and Russia near the end of the eighteenth centur}^ 
The boundaries of the new state aie ver}’’ un- 
certain, and it IS not possible to give exact informa- 
tion about its size and population , but its area is, 
roughl}', about equal to that of Great Britain, and its 
population about three times that of London The 
majont}* of the people are of Polish birth, but the 
countin' also contains many Russians, Lithuanians, 
and Germans, as veil as a large number of Jews 
It is said that half of the entire Jewish race have 
made their homes m this countrj^ The pnnciple 
of “ self-detennmation,” therefore, only applies to 
the ma]onty of the population of Poland 

Poland IS for the most part an agricultural 
countr}' raising considerable crops of wheat, iq'e, 
bailey, oats, and potatoes, as well as lesser quantities 
of sugai-beet, hemp, hops, tobacco, and chicor}'- 
In oidmaiy times the pastures and forest -lands 
liiovide sustenance for large numbers of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs There is also great mineral 
w('allh m the land, eqieciallv m the south, including 
coil and iron, as well a'^ inexhaustible supplies of 
s<ilt and ]iclrolcnm The forests provide an ample 
siqqih of wood-pulp for paper-making, and there 
aie main textile factories The chief industrial 
centu's aie Warsaw, Lodz, and Cracow In spite 
of antiqmtv as a separate nation, therefore, 
P(l>nd is, a new countix' m the modem world 
Gianted peace, ‘settled go\cniment, and supplies of 
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Empire" fell apart The Austnans \\ere confined 
to a compai atively small area composed of a portion 
of the Daniibian plain and the mountainous land 
of the T3T0I Bohemia joined with the northern 
portion of the old kingdom of I-liingary to form the 
new state of Czecho-Slovakia Hungar^^ was de- 
piivcd of a large part of her terntor} Rumania 
and Czecho-Slovakia And another new' state was 
set up known as Jugo-Slavia, wdiich included not 
only Serbia but also the old Austnan provinces of 
Herzogovma The province of Galicia w^as included 
m the new Polish Republic Let us consider in turn 
each of these new or reconstituted states w Inch have 
taken the place of the European Power formerly 
known as Austna-Hungary 

Poland 

The Polish Repubhc set up after the w ar included 
the Grand Duchy of Poland, w'hich had formed part 
of the Russian Empire , the nch rmneral province 
of Gahcia, taken from Austna , and the “ corridor " 
to the Baltic Sea, dramed by the Vistula, taken from 
Germany, which did not include the port of Danzig 
This ^German ciGl wnth a smaU adjacent temtor}^ 
became a Free State, but Poland was given the use 
of its wLarves and some control in its government, 
especially wnth regard to its foreign relations There 
had been a pow'^erful kingdom of Poland in the i\Iiddle 
Ages, and the country had kept its independence 
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until it ^^as " partitioned ” among Prussia, Austiia, 
and Russia neai the end of the eighteenth centur}^ 
The boundaries of the new state aie ver}^ un- 
certain, and it IS not possible to give exact informa- 
tion about its size and population , but its area is, 
roughly, about equal to that of Great Bntam, and its 
population about three times that of London The 
majonty of the people are of Polish birth, but the 
countiy also contains many Russians, Lithuanians, 
and Germans, as veil as a large number of Jews 
It is said that half of the entire Jewish race have 
made their homes m this countr}^ The pnnciple 
of “ self-detemunation,” therefore, only apphes to 
the majority of the population of Poland 

Poland IS for the most part an agricultural 
countr}' raismg considerable crops of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and potatoes, as well as lesser quantities 
of sugar-beet, hemp, hops, tobacco, and chicory 
In ordmar}^ tunes the pastures and forest -lands 
provide sustenance for large numbers ' of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs There is also great mmeral 
wealth in the land, especially m the south, including 
coal and iron, as well as inexhaustible supphes of 
salt and petroleum The forests provide ah ample 
suppl}’' wood-pulp for paper-making, and there 
are many textile factories The clnef industrial 
centres are ^Varsaw, Lodz, and Cracow In spite 
of its antiqmt}?- as a separate nation, therefore, 
Poland IS a new country in the modem world 
Granted peace, settled government, and supplies of 
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capital, it IS capable, so far as its natural wealth is 
concerned, of taking a prominent position among 
the states of Central Europe 


Czecho-Slovakia 

There existed m the Middle Ages a po\\ erfrJ 
Bohemian kingdom, which had access to the Baltic 
Sea, and distinguished itself in the religious uars 
follo^^ang the Reformation, fighting fiercely on the 
Protestant side The Bohemians have preserved 
their traditions and remained a separate people in 
spite of their association with Austna, and, vhen the 
war gave them their opportunity, the}^ united with 
Moravia, part of Silesia, and other temtones to 
the eastward to form a nev state to be known as 
the Repubhc of Czecho-Slovakia because it vas 
peopled, for the most part, by the Czechs of Bohemia 
and the Slovaks who hved to the east of them 
The new state is about equal in size to England 
and Wales, and has a population about twice that 
of London 

The new country consists mainl}’ of agncultiiral 
or forest land, and the products are similar to those 
of Poland , but Bohemia is nch m minerals and 
has many thnvmg mdustnes Coal and iron are 
extensively mined, and steel is made in mcreasmg 
quantities Textiles and glass are manufactured, 
as well as large quantities of beet-sugar and beer 
Other minerals, such as copper, zinc, and antimonj’. 
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are mined in Slovakia, and in this country the 
industries aie capable of great development The 
chief centres of population arc Prague m Bohemia 
and Brunn m Moravia The state has the nght to 
use certain whar\^es in the ports of Hamburg and 
Stettin This modern method of giving an inland 
state access to the sea is worth noting 

Austria 

The new and much -restricted Austna (about 
equal in area to Scotland) w'as, roughly, the old 
Austna proper of the very composite Empire In 
the north it is mainly agncultural and pastoral, 
growing gram and grapes and feeding horses and 
cattle Most of the minerals have been taken away, 
but some salt, coal, and iron are left, and textiles, 
pianos, and motor cars are manufactured In the 
south-west hes the Alpine region of the Tyrol, in 
which minmg and manufactunng are earned on to 
a hmited extent Vienna, once the proud impend 
capital, IS still the chief centre of population with 
nearly two milhon people, and the next m order 
are Graz, Lmz, and Innsbruck A certam amount 
of extemd trade is earned on, chiefly with Great 
Bntam, the leadmg exports being timber, fruit, 
sugar-beet, paper goods, furniture, and chemicals 

Hungary 

This state has been reduced m size and population 
so that it IS now^ about equal to Austna It is dso 
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for the most pait an agricultural countrj^, raising 
laige Cl ops of wheat and maize as \\ell as lesser 
quantities of i ye, barley, oats, potatoes, and tobacco 
The vine is also cultivated, and vine is manufac- 
tured, especially at Tokay Horses of a special light 
breed aie reared m large numbers Nearly all the 
mineral resources of the pre-war Hungary have been 
lost to Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania A little coal 
IS mined, but not nearly enough even for the flour- 
mills of Buda-Pest, the capital of this new Magyar 
republic The second largest tovTi is Szegedin near 
the southern frontier 


Rumania 

This country took the side of the AUies in the 
war, and at the peace was given a large part of 
Hungary as well as some Russian temtory It is 
stiU a kingdom, and has an area rather larger than 
that of the British Isles, vith a population of about 
seventeen milhons 

About 8o per cent of the population of Rumania 
are engaged in agriculture, and the chief crops are 
maize, wheat, barley, oats, and rye, vhile tobacco 
is largely cultivated in Transylvania There are 
vnde forests both m this pro\nnce and in the old 
kingdom, timber being an important export Coal 
as well as copper, and iron ores as veil as salt, are 
mined, and there are a large number of petroleum 
springs, the export of this oil being enormous 
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Rumania engages also in brewng, distilling, and 
flour -milling, and exports a good deal of flour. 
Bucharest is the capital, and Galatz and Braila on 
the Black Sea are the chief ports 

Jugo-Slavia 

We have now dealt briefly vath the regions 
which formed part of the Austro-Hunganan Empire 
and vath those countries which have profited by 
its fall 

The new Serb-Croat-Slovene kingdom, with an 
extensive sea-board on the Adriatic, is generally 
knovai as Jugo-Slavia It has an area rather larger 
than that of the British Isles, and a population about 
tvice that of London Serbia is the predommant 
partner, while the old Austrian provmces of Bosnia 
and Herzogovma, as well as Montenegro, are also 
mcluded The new state mcludes people of varied 
races and different rehgions, and is rather an experi- 
ment m amalgamation than a good example of 
self-determination 

Jugo-Sla\aa is mamly agricultural, producing some 
gram and a great deal of fruit, especially the plums 
from winch prunes are made A great deal of the 
land is pastoral, and there are extensive forests, 
as well as considerable nnneral resources, including 
coal, iron, copper, gold, and cement Belgrade is 
the capital, and Zagreb and Sarajevo are the next 
towns in importance. 
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THE EXTENSIONS OF THE LEADING 

NATIONS 

It is the ambition of most of the Great Powers to 
have a " colonial empire ” Of course, Bntam is 
the shining example in this matter, and her great 
wealth is usually attributed, by people vho think 
carelessly, entircl}^ to her oversea “ possessions ” 
In earlier books of this series I have tried to show 
that Britain does not “ possess ” Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Afnca, but is in close 
partnership with each of them , and that ve do not 
“ possess ” even India, but administer it, partly for 
the good of its own people, partly because we vash 
to keep its valuable markets open to our commerce 
We may be said, more correctly, to “ possess 
certain extensive portions of the hot regions of the 
world, which are used for supphes of such things as 
sugar, rubber, ivory, gold, oil -nuts, copra, cotton, 
and other thmgs which cannot be got from temperate 
lands , and it is, on the vhole, this tj^pe of “ colony " 
which the other Great Povers also desire to possess, 
for the above-named products are ver}^ useful, if 
not indispensable, in modem life 

It was Spam that led the way in the estabhsliment 
of oversea colonies, and her idea of a settlement vas 
a region where wealth could be quickly won and from 
whence it could be easily earned back to Spam lo 
be enjoyed Then France began colonising, but she 
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had, on the whole, a nobler idea of oversea dominions, 
as the Fiench-Canadians testif^^ to this day, namely, 
the setting up of new homes for the more adventur- 
ous and enteipnsmg of her own\ people Britain 
came ne\t into the field, and proceeded to set up 
colonies by the side of those of the French in the 
New World, mipelled paitly by the same idea of 
making new and permanent homes for those of her 
people vho vashed to leave their native land for 
one rccLson or another French and English came 
to blows in the Old World and m the New% ^vlth 
the ultimate lesult that France lost her Amencan 
Empiie, and Bntam then set out on that wonderful 
career which has resulted m the formation of the 
British Empire of to-day, and which even the loss 
of her first Amencan colomes could not check So 
Bntam became the great example m colonial matters, 
and a glance at an Empire map wall renund you 
wdiere she has set her foot 

Let us now^ consider, for a few moments, the w^ay 
m winch the other Great Powers of Europe have 
endeavoured to extend their boundanes beyond the 
borders of that continent Russia turned first to 
the East and began the conquest of Sibena m the 
sixteenth centur}^ about the time of the Spanish 
Ailnada Here is an extensive region occupying 
the wEole of Northern Asia, and, so far as area goes, 
one w ould have thought it wnuld satisfy a great and 
growmg Empire But geography reveals its limita- 
tions In all its wide extent it contains no ice-free 
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poll, and when Russia wished foi such a terminus 
to hci Tians-Sibcnan Railway she was obliged to 
take one fioin China undci cover of a “ lease,” and 
came to blows with Japan over the matter, for the 
Sibeiian haiboui of Vladivostok is closed by ice for a 
considei able poi tion of each year But Siberia is not 
cntiicly made up of icc-bound nvers, snow -covered 
plains, and inhospitable coast on an Arctic sea It 
contains gicat mineral w^calth and, better still, wide 
tracts of fertile soil and nch pasture-lands, which 
are now'’ being opened up by the Trans-Sibenan 
Railw^ay 

The Tians-Sibenan line and its immediate vicinity 
practically constitutes Siberia, so far as w hite people 
are concerned , and to take a general surve}* of the 
line and its activities is really the best method of 
gaming some idea of the geography of Southern 
Sibena, which now^ forms the Far-Eastern Republic 
There W'ere two points of approach to the great 
railw^ay m the Far East, namely, the Russian port 
of Vladivostok at the northern end of the Sea 
of Japan, and Dalny, a seaport on the Liao-tung 
Penmsula m the Chmese province of Manchuna , ^ and 
these were the tw^o chief starting-points for travellers 
coming from J apan and China w ho wished to travel 
by the overland route to Western Europe The 
hnes from each of these seaports unite at Kharbine 

^ The southern part of this peninsula now belongs to Japan vhosc 
Governor-General resides at Dalny (Dairen), which has a fine harbour ice 
free all the 3 ear round 
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or Harbin on the Sungari Rn'cr, and from this 
junction the raih\a3’ runs noith-west into Sibena 
The line no^^ passes due u est to Lake Baikal, 
across which the iaih\a3^ tiafiic was at first carried 
by means of a laige boat adapted for ice-breakmg 



Populated Areas of Asia in relation to Communications 
AND Products 


in the mnter months , while in the most severe 
weather, when the ice on the great lake was very 
thick, passengers and goods were sent across either 
m sledges or m trains travelling on hnes laid on the 
ice These methods were used before the commence- 
ment of tlie hne round the head of the lake The 
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line next nins westward to the neighbourhood of 
Iikutsk, and thence foi a journey of aljout six days 
to Moscow Part of the route goes through cuttings 
made in dense foicst, and then across the open steppe 
to the Uial Mountains In the open country there 
aie stations at intervals of about twenty miles, which 
it IS hoped Mull become centres of settlement for 
farmers from the southern plains of Russia-in- 
Europe At present the chief centres of population 
are Krasnoyarsk, Tomsk, and Omsk, on or near the 
railway, while Tobolsk and Yeniseisk he at a con- 
siderable distance from it 

The general character of the Trans-Siberian road- 
side station is sho\vn m the picture on page 201, and 
one of the most interesting and charactenstic features 
is the presence of the shop, in this case that of a 
seller of precious stones You muU be able to form 
your own opmion as to the physical character of 
the Russian moujik or peasant-farmer from some of 
the men in this picture, m4io are aM aiting the arrival 
of the tram , but for the rest the station might be 
that of an English village or small town 

Germany’s colonial expansion had on the Mhole 
taken the form of a search for those temtones m Inch 
Mmuld provide the Fatherland Muth colonial pro- 
ducts, and these temtones Mere mostly discovered 
in Afnca, including German East Afnca, German 
South-west Afnca, Muth Kamerun and Togo on the 
Gulf of Guinea In Asia the Germans obtained a 
large portion of New Guinea as MeU as a fev' small 
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islands in the Pacific Ocean The general intention 
^\as to follo\\ the British example with regard to 
oversea trade, and to keep communications open by 
means of a strong na\y The products raised in 
these Gennan colonies were similar to those of 
British colonial dependencies m Afnca and South- 
eastern Asia — palm-oil, coffee, cocoa, and tobacco 
from Togo , rubber from Kamerun , cattle, sheep, 
and vanous animal products, as w ell as manures and 
copper-oie, fiom South-\vest Africa, rubber, copra, 
iron, and coffee from East Africa After the war 
Germany lost all her colonies, wduch were placed 
under the " direction ” of Bntam, France, or Japan 
As 3'ou have already learnt, France attempted 
to fomid an Indian Empire m days gone by, and to 
set up a New France in North America, but m each 
region w as ultunatel^T- forced to yield to British arms 
But France has now a very considerable colonial 
empire, which is chiefly situated in Afnca and 
South-eastern Asia, and her foreign temtones have 
been acqmred mamly m order to build up a great 
trade The North Afncan provmce of Algena is 
regarded not as a colony but as part of France, 
and to the south of this province he extensive 
French temtones stretchmg across the Sahara 
desert to the northern and eastern coasts of the 
Gulf of Guinea From what 370U know of the 
products of Bntish temtones in this Afncan region 
jnu will be able to deduce the nature of the pro- 
ducts supplied to France from her Afncan posses- 
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sioiis, not forgetting the demands of her thnving 
motor industr}^ upon the tropical plantations near 
the Congo River 

The leading French territory in Asia, so far as 
area is concerned, is tliat which lies between Siam 
and the China Sea, and which is divided mto four 
chief parts From Annam the Republic draws 
sugar, nee, and cotton , from Cambodia nee, spices, 
tobacco, cotton, sugar, and indigo , from Cochin- 
China nee and rubber, and from Tongking enormous 
quantities of nee All these products, as you will 
see, are of a kind which cannot be obtained from 
France itself There are also certain of the West 
Indian islands in the hands of France, and these 
send out the tropical and semi-tropical products 
winch our own West Indian plantations send to 
Bnstol and Liverpool, chiefly cane sugar and semi- 
tropical fruits, mcludmg large quantities of limes 
and bananas The large island of Madagascar m 
the western portion of the Indian Ocean is also 
under French government, and exports great quan- 
tities of rubber, not only to jMarseiUes, but also to 
London and Hamburg This island is nch in 
minerals of all kmds, which might be w orked more 
full5^ to the great advantage of France An interest- 
ing mineial is corundum, ivhich can be made up mto 
wheels of great hardness and durability, used for 
grinding all kinds of matenal, and now rapidly 
taking the place of the lathe m many industnes 

The United States has expanded beyond her own 
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borders by taking over the government of the north- 
western part of the Noith Anieiican continent, which 
IS known as the tcrntoiy of Alaska, and which was 
purchased from Russia in 1S67 The area of Alaska 
IS nearly five times that of the United Kingdom, 
but the population numbers only about 70,000, of 
whom about half aie whites, the rest being Red 
Indians, Eskimos, Clnnese, Japanese, and negroes 
The largest settlement and scat of govenmient is 
Juneau As we might expect from its latitude, 
Alaska has a ver^^ severe climate, and it is unhkely 
that it will ever provide a home for large numbers 
of white people The leading industries are seal- 
and salmon-fishing and mming , for gold is wnrked 
in the south-eastern portion of the territory, and the 
famous Yukon mines are situated near the eastern 
border, but, of course, on the Canadian side 

The Sandwuch Islands m mid-Pacific also belong 
to the United States, the prmcipal island of the 
group bemg Haw^au The soil of these volcanic 
islands is ver}?^ productive, and the chief crops are 
those of sugar and pine-apples Hawau is a port 
of call for Imers from San Francisco and Victoria 
(British Columbia), as well as from Tokio and the 
leading ports of New^ Zealand and Austraha. After 
the Spaiush-Amencan War the United States took 
over the government of the Phihppme Islands, an 
extensive group l^mig to the south-east of Asia, as 
w ell as the island of Porto Rico m the West Indies 
The cluef products of the Philippines are nee, copra, 
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hemp, sugar, maize, and tobacco, and there are 
valuable forests of gums and dye-woods, but the 
people of the islands are not very enterprising Porto 
Rico is more up-to-date, and produces large quantities 
of sugar, tobacco, coffee, and sea-island cotton, as 
well as mincials of various kinds, including a large 
quantity of salt 


The Sug-vr ounc H \kvest, Cuba 




PART IV 

SOITE COMMERCIAL STUDIES 


THE LESSER COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 

Northern 

A GLANCE at the map of Europe quickly shows us 
that the whole of the Continent is not occupied by 
the temtor}^ of the Great Powers, but that Europe 
contains a number of smaller nations, each of which 
IS making a determined effort to retam its o^vn 
mdi\Tduaht3^ though it may have a smaU population 
and be comparatively poor m purse, while its weight 
in the councils of Europe may be very hght mdeed 
Let us consider, for a few moments, the geographical 
situation of each of these “ Lesser Powers,” and find 
out in what way the country is contnbutmg to 
modem hfe and activity We shall consider first 
those smaller nations which are nearer neighbours 
to Britain, namely Nonva^^ Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium 

Nonvay forms the vestem part of the Scandi- 
navian Penmsula, and constitutes a kingdom whose 
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integrity and neutrality were guaranteed b}* Great 
Biitain, France, German}^ and Russia in the year 
1907 This counti}'- IS united by many tics of old 
association and common mteiest to our own countr}’, 
and the commercial relations between the two 
kingdoms are vei}^ close , for m spite of her compara- 
tively small useful area and scanty population 
Noiw^ay is able to supply certain useful commodities 
in wdiich Britain is lacking, perhaps the most import- 
ant being timber The Nonvegian area under forest 
is about equal to that of the wEole of Scotland, 
and of this about three-fourths is under pine-trees, the 
softer vaneties of which are used for making wood 
pulp This matenal is now largely employed in 
the manufacture of the less expensive vaneties of 
paper Some of the forests are owned by the State, 
while others are leased or held by companies and 
pnvate owners , and great care is taken by the 
foresters to prevent waste, and to re-plant in areas 
where the trees have been cut down The timber 
not used for pulpmg down is exported in the form of 
poles for telegraphs and scaffoldings, pit-props, and 
beams, while some is made up into doors, window- 
frames, and other useful articles for building or 
fumislimg The three chief outlets for Nonvegian 
trade are Chnstiama, Bergen, and Trondhjem 

Large numbers of Norwegians are engaged in 
fishing for cod, herrings, and mackerel, salmon and 
sea- trout, wLile m the more northerly seas the w hale, 
w'alrus, and seal are largely taken The Norwegian 
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cod-fisheiy is earned on parth^ for procuring the 
livci-oil which IS so useful as a medicine and for 
building up the tissues of growing children Silver, 
cojDper, and non are mined, but this industry is small 
compared with the mining v ork of the Great Pov ers, 
Koiwa}^ emplo3ang m all about as many people as 
would be necessary for two or three of the larger 
Biitish coal-mmcs 

S\veden W’-as at one time united with Norway to 
form one kingdom, but the union between the two 
countnes was dissolved m 1905 Sweden is larger, 
wealthier, and more populous than Norway, and its 
trade connections and national sympathies w^ere 
rather with Germany, wdnch it regarded as a possible 
bulwark against the supposed designs of Russia 
for expansion westward Bntain is now, however, 
Sweden’s best customer, sending her m pa^^ment 
coal, machmery, and cotton piece-goods More- 
over, there is a very old treaty between England 
and Sweden wdnch makes commerce easier between 
the two countnes b}'’ w^hat is known as the 
most favoured nation ” arrangement , for Sweden 
has much to offer which is useful to Bntain, and 
needs many things which Bntain is onlj^ too read}^ 
to supply 

Her chief export to this countr}^ is timber in 
vanous forms, nearly half of it being pulped before 
export to be used in our mills for making paper A 
large amount is made up into coarse packing-paper 
in Swndish mills, and exported to this countr}’’ 
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Doors, ^^mdo^^ -frames, beams, rafters, eaves, and 
other burldrng matenals are cut from new wood 
and seirt to help rn our jerr^^-burldrng , for trmber 
should always be kept rrntrl rt rs seasoned before 
bemg made up, rf rt rs to be prevented from warprng, 
and the Swedrsh trmber trade has a great deal to 
do wrth our draught}^ houses ISIuch of the trmber 
cut m Swedrsh forests rs used for makrng rarlwaj^ 
sleepers, telegraph arrd scaffoldrng poles, masts for 
shrps, and prt-props, as well as for makrng matches 
arrd firewood 

Sveden has nch deposrts of rron-ore, most of rt 
of very fine quahty one field lyrng to the north-west 
of the Gulf of Botlmra and havmg rts outlet m the 
port of Lulea, the other rn the central provmce of 
Svealand vith rts port at Oxelsund, south of the 
caprtal crt^^ Stockholm There are a consrderable 
number of Swedrsh furnaces for the productron of 
prg- and bar-rron, as well as steel of excellent quahty 
Srlver, lead, zrrrc, and copper are also mmed m 
vanous parts of the cormtry Sweden rs, moreover, 
a bus^^ agrrcultural country, wrth large numbers of 
up-to-date darrj^-farms, whrch export an enormous 
quantrty of butter to Bntarn every year 

The httle country of Denmark rs also closely 
corrrrected vnth Bntarn, partly through hrstonc 
associatrons, partl37 because rt has recentl}^ developed 
a great farmrng rndustr3^, whrch supphes some of 
the deficrencres of Bntarn rn thrs respect Butter, 
bacon, and eggs, to the value of nearly 20 mrlhon 
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pounds, are sent from Denmark to Pntam every 
year, and these things are paid foi partly by the 
expoit of coal, cotton piece-goods, and ironwork 
The Danes aie a thiifty, determined, enterpnsmg 
race, who have created dairy-farms in many most 
unlikely places, and who take a pnde m turning out 
goods of the finest quality They study farming 
in a scientific manner, and take the greatest care 
to secure absolute cleanliness in the preparation of 
their food-stuffs They grow the sugar-beet m many 
places which were once mere sand-dunes, and pro- 
duce a great deal of beet-sugar for their own use 
They also take an enormous quantity of fish m the 
sounds and shallow waters of their low-lymg coasts 
Holland is another farming countr}^ which has 
close trade connections with Great Bntam She 
IS a treeless land, with very little coal, and has been 
forced to rely upon her farms, fishencs, and sea 
trade for her hvehhood In each of these directions, 
however, she has displayed vonderful energ}^ and 
mgenmty, and as farmers and traders especially 
the Dutch stand second to none One of the 
leading exports to Britain is marganne, and this 
butter-substitute t3qDifies Dutch activit}^ m farming 
and colomsmg The better qualities of marganne 
are now made partly of milk from the Dutch farms, 
and partly from the kernel of the cocoa-nut, v hich is 
brought from the Dutch East Indies Holland’s 
export of real butter is also very large, and she non 
grows an enormous quantity of the sugar-beet She 
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intercepts some of the wood-pulp from Scandmavia 
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and Russia, and makes it mto paper, some of which 
she sends to us , and she has recently developed a 
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gieal condcnsed-milk industty, while her re-export 
of nee fiom the Dutch East Indies is very considerable 
Holland is, moreover, our great storehouse for seeds 
and bulbs of various kinds, as her market- and flower- 
gaidens are some of the iDcst m the world 

We aie apt to think of Belgium as an industnal 
countiy like oui own North and Midlands, and forget 
her farmers and the valuable work which they do 
This IS a mistake, for the farms of Belgium produce 
large quantities of r^e, oats, and barley, as well as 
potatoes and beet-sugar Flanders horses are also 
famous throughout the world, and cattle and pigs 
are raised m large numbers Belgium has a great 
deal of coal, but it lies for the most part at a consider- 
able depth, and a large amount of this mineral must 
be imported to keep her busy mdustnes going Iron- 
ore IS also extensively mined, but this ore, too, must 
be imported from Luxembourg to supply the works 
which turn out great quantities of pig-iron and steel, 
especially steel rails The countr^r also needs a great 
deal of coal for her mills, wLich produce cotton, linen 
and woollen goods m large quantities Belgium has a 
great world-trade, and owns the Belgian Congo State 
in West Afnca, w^hich supplies her busy motor-car 
factories wuth the necessar}^ rubber 

These, then, are the “ little peoples ” of the north- 
west of Europe, each wuth its own national character 
and indnaduahty, each capable of conducting its 
own affairs and of contnbutmg something matenal 
and moral to the werld’s stock Each has a nght 
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to its o\iTi independence and to hold up its head 
among the nations, for each is full of enterprise and 
new ideas It is not necessai}^ to look to the Great 
Powers foi these things , indeed, some of the cleverest 
inventors, organisers, wnters, and scholars have 
sprmig from among the “ little peoples ” 

Southern 

Among the “ little peoples ” of Northern Europe 
the Dutch have had perhaps the greatest place in 
history- There vas a time when they were first 
upon the ocean, and the British had many a stem 
fight vith them for sea-power In the south of 
Europe Spam occupies a somewhat similar position, 
for, though she does not now rank as a Great Power, 
she vas once the greatest Power m the^ world, as 
our histor\7--books do not fail to show us , and it 
is interesting to note that Holland checked her on 
land and Bntain on the sea But I have no space 
to go full}?- into these entrancmg historical matters , 
our present concern is vnth the condition of Spam 
to-day, and its prospects for the future 

^^hth an area roughly one and a half times that of 
the United Kingdom, Spam has a population of about 
twenty-one millions compared vith the forty-seven 
of Bntain The 3^earl3?- tiade of the United Kingdom 
has sixteen times the value of that of Spam Her 
na\^^ and arm}?- are now ndiculously small She 
has lost all her Amencan and East Indian colonies 
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Yet many parts of this country are \\ onderfully 
fertile Theie are in the north plentiful supplies 
of valuable minerals Though the climate of some 
parts of the peninsula is enervating and does not 
encourage hard work, the people are naturally quick 
and clever What is wrong with Spam ^ 

For many generations she has been badly governed 
— that IS to say, she has been admmistered in the 
mteiests of the ruling class, who have regarded the 
majority of the people as ministers to their needs 
and fancies For generations the land vas tom 
and impoverished by foreign wars and civil stnfe 
These struggles, of course, as war ahvays does, 
earned off the best and bravest of the land, w'hile 
the msecurity of hfe m the peninsula caused a 
further dram upon the manhood of the countr}^ by 
emigration, chiefly to South America 

There are very few good roads m the country 
distncts, and only a few years ago it w as estimated 
that there were no less than 5000 villages which 
could only be reached on foot Education is in a 
very backward condition, and three out of every 
four of the people are unable to read and wTite The 
commonest means of conve3^ance are the pack- 
mule and the ox-cart , and though railw ays have been 
built m some parts, they are usuall}^ badty managed, 
and regarded chiefly as conveniences for the militar}^ 
Heavy taxes are laid upon the farmers, and this 
discourages improvement m methods of agriculture 
The stock-farms are largely run to breed buUs for 
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fighting m the niig on the frequent festal daj^s of 
the Spanish workers And if a determined leformer 
were to anse to sa'\^e the people fioin themselves 
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he vould doubtless pay for his unselfish zeal mth 
Ins life 

Yet a great deal of trade is done by Spam, chiefly 
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with Fiance, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, m this oidei , for Spam has a great deal to 
offei to go-ahead countries like these, and the 
exchange which slie makes with our o\\n country 
ma}^ lie taken on the whole as t3^pical of the rest 
By fai the most valuable of her exports to us is the 
iron - 01 e, which is taken from the slopes of the 
Cantabrian Mountains, and is of verj'’ fine quality 
indeed Oianges and raisins take the second place 
m the list of exports, and the former include the bitter 
Seville variety, which are used for making marmalade 
We also take an enormous quantity of onions from 
Spam, and a great deal of cork, v Inch consists of the 
bark of the cork oak, as well as a small amount of 
copper- ore, a larger quantit}^ of quicksilver and a 
considerable amount of esparto grass, vhich is used 
for making paper In exchange for these things 
we send to Spam coal, iron, both vTOUght and un- 
wrought, manures, textiles, chiefl}'’ cotton, ships and 
boats Our chief gateway into Spam is Bilbao, v hile 
Barcelona and Valencia are the chief ports on the 
Mediterranean 

Portugal is rather larger than Ireland, and has 
a population about equal to that of London vith its 
suburbs It is a rocky country^ of vhich nearl}' 
half the area is waste and one -fifth forest -land , 
but m the nver valle3^s the land is highly fertile, 
and pioduces the vine and a great deal of fruit, as v ell 
as sufficient meal for the bread of the people, though 
wheat must be got from abroad Wme is the most 
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important product and by far the leading export, 
the second place being taken b}^ coik both in the 



form of bark and made up into vanous articles A 
great deal of fish is taken, and dned fish forms 
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a piofitablc export There is considerable mineral 
wealth in the country, and a great deal of copper is 
sent out, though coal must be imported, as well as 
iron and steel, hardware, and machinery Bntam 
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pa5i'S mth these things, as m ell as with cotton piece- 
goods, for the wine, cork, and fruit which she draws 
from Portugal Portugal has m past ages been a 
great coloniser, and still has extensive colonial 
possessions m Africa and South-eastern Asia, which 
supply her with rubber and other tropical products 
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In the south-eastern portion of Europe there are 
a number of separate states which take rank also 
among the "little peoples" of pi esent-daj^ Europe 
At one tmie these Chnstian kingdoms were under the 
control of klohammedan Turke3^ but step by step 
the yoke of the Sultan was thio\Mi off, and before 
the beginning of the Great War in 1914 the European 
dominions of this monarch compnsed only the small 
temtor}^ to the north of the Sea of Marmora Among 
the regenerated countries of this region perhaps the 
most interesting from a histoncal and intellectual 
point of ^uew is Greece, which occupies the southern 
part of the peninsula, and includes a large number 
of islands m the Aigean Sea It is mamly an agri- 
cultural countr39 and almost entirely dependent 
upon the products of the soil, but owmg to the rocky 
character of the land only about one-fifth is culti- 
vated Under Turkish rule, or rather misrule, the 
country'' got into a ver}.^ backward condition, but 
now irngation-works and dramage-canals are being 
constructed, farm-roads and up-to-date buildmgs 
are bemg built, tree-plantmg is extendmg, and the 
breed of cattle is bemg improved The vine is 
iargeljr cultivated m the sheltered valleys, and 
currants and raisms are exported m great quantities, 
especially to Britain, bemg paid for chiefly by the 
export of cotton piece-goods 

Serbia and Rumania have been dealt vath m a 
prewous chapter in connection ^vlth the break-up 
of the Austro-Hunganan Empire Here is another 
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Balkan counti}^ witli its coast-line upon the Adriatic, 
known as Albania, which was declared independent 
of Tin key in 1912 The country was given a foreign 
ruler in Pi nice William of Wied, but when the ivar 
broke out in 1914 he left the countr}^ ivhich fell 
into a state of anarchy Austria overran the counting 
but in 1917 Italy proclaimed its independence, and 
it was placed under the government of a Council of 
Regents, being admitted a member of the League 
of Nations A great part of the land is uncultivated, 
and the agncultural methods of the remainder are 
ver}^ pnmitive Tobacco, wool, and ohve-oil are 
the pnncipal products, and the country is said 
to possess useful minerals, which, as yet, ha^e not 
been worked Scutan and Durazzo, the provisional 
capital, are the chief towms 

South of Rumania hes the Slav kingdom of 
Bulgana, with a w^ater frontier on the Black Sea and 
(before the war) on the ^gean also Dunng the 
war Bulgana took the part of Germany and Austna, 
and when peace was concluded Bulgana ceded Thrace 
to Greece and a stnp of territory on the north-w est 
frontier to Serbia She thus lost her coast-lme on the 
Mgean Sea, but was given facilities for sending out her 
products from its ports About five-sevenths of the 
people are engaged on the land, m ordinary farm- 
ing, pastunng, or forestry As in Rumania, great 
quantities of wheat and maize are raised, and the 
animals on the pastures mclude large numbers of 
mules and asses, which are ver)^ useful as pack- 
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bearers in the mountain regions The mountain- 
sides are extensive^ quained foi building - stone, 
which IS of excellent quality, while gold, silvei , lead, 
and coppei aie knonn to exist, though they are not 
\\orked to any great extent All minerals belong 
by law to the State, nlnch has granted concessions 
for the working of coal m several distncts Austna 
takes most of the exports over the Danube and 
the lailroad loutes, wlnle Belgium and the United 
States have been Bulgaria’s most piomment cus- 
tomers b}^ way of the Black Sea, the chief outlet 
being Varna Ihe cit}^ of Sofia is the capital 


TRADING SPHERES AND TRADERS 

Let us pause for a short tune to take stock of our 
present position in our re\uew of the nations of the 
vorld, and of the wa}^ m which they have divided 
up the surface of the globe among themselves 

We began tins reinew by considermg the present 
position of our ovm country, regardmg it first as a 
group of islands l5nng to the north-west of Europe 
Then v e looked upon it as the centre of a world- vide 
Empire, and found that v'^e must include vitlnn the 
tenn Bntam not onty Great Britain, but also the 
Greater Bntains be^^-ond the seas — Canada,* Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Afnca We sav^ also that 
the Bntish V^orld included the great Indian Empire 
and a number of more or less extensive temtones in 
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vanous parts of the globe, \\hich ^^e^e governed by 
Britain in Euiope Having reached this stage, we 
found that we liad mapped out a very considerable 
portion of the land surface of the globe under the 
general term of the British Empire 

Then we looked upon the United Kingdom as one 
of the eight Great Powers of the pre-war period, si\ 
of which were m Europe, the other two being the 
United States and Japan , and w^e spent a little time 
m noting the home and foreign activities of each of 
these Great Powders, and m tracing the drastic effect 
of the War upon three of them VTien this re^ lew 
was compjeted, w^e found that we had covered by 
far the greater portion of the surface of the globe 
Let us now glance at a map of the world in order 
to find out which portions of the earth’s surface 
are not under the control of these Great Powers, 
neglecting the territory of the Lesser Powers of 
Europe, which we have already considered 

One of the first great temtones which meet our 
eye is the Chmese Empue m the eastern part of 
Asia , and m the south-west of this great continent 
he the countries of Persia, Turke\5 and Arabia 
Passmg to the New World we have jMexico m North 
Amenca, Central America, and the whole of the 
continent of South Amenca These are the chief 
temtones which are yet to be considered, but before 
we begin to inquire into their extent, resources, and 
activities w'’e must come to some agreement as to the 
manner in wLich w^e are to regard them 
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I have given this fouith section of oui book the 
title of “ Some Commercial Studies ” Now, you 
may ver^^ reasonabl}^ sa}^ that this section must 
cover the whole world, and that once again the 
Great Powders must take the foremost place, to 
the subordination of the other countries This is 
perfectl}^ true, and w^e must keep w^ell in mind the 
fact that the Great Powers have become great 
owing largely to their trade They are the leadmg 
traders, and the chief trade of the w'^orld consists of 
exchange of their commodities We have studied 
some aspect of this exchange m every chapter of 
tins book, so that from the first page w^e have been m 
a sense considering the wLole commercial world But 
now I wish to supplement this trade study by con- 
sidenng m turn each of the \vide temtones which 
he outside the sphere of government of the Great 
Powers — Chma, South- w^estem Asia, Mexico, Central 
Amenca, and South America , and I want you to look 
upon each of these temtones largely as spheres of 
activit}?- on the part of the leading traders of the world 
who live m Europe, the United States, and Japan, 
for w'e shall find these people busdy at w^ork m the 
Far East, m Central and South Amenca, and even in 
the more or less desert regions of South- wnstem Asia 
You may thmk that I am becoming very Prussian 
m ni}^ division of the earth’s surface, for I seem to be 
making powei and fo) ce and might the clnef things m 
the w orld, as the bo^^s and girls in Germany w^ere once 
taught If you think this you do me an injustice, 

R 
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foi the Biitisli view of the matter is this — that the 
maikets of the woild ought to lie open to the trading 
enterpiise of all the nations which have won a nght 
to the name, and w'hich aic prepared to “ pla}^ the 
game,” to deal out tiiith and justice to all the others 
The only "might” worth considering is the might 
of unceasing, intelligent work and bold but peaceful 
enteipiise We are ready to take off our hats to 
any nation wdien it w ms commercial success by fair 
means, b}^ hard w^ork and pluck and enterpnse , and 
if w^e are beaten m an}^ direction we shrug our 
shouldeis, smile, rub our e3^es, give ourselves a shake, 
and generally " wake up ” to " make things hum ” 
for ourselves and our nvals 

For though w^e are great traders, great manu- 
facturers, great colonisers, and great financiers, we 
are not the only people who excel in these matters 
Before the war w^e allowed the Germans to gam upon 
us not only as traders, but also as manufacturers, and 
they took many of our markets from us m vanous 
parts of the w^orld The United States also excelled 
us m manufactures owing chiefly to her great natural 
resources m mmerals and food-stuffs There will 
be keen war when all war is over if we are to keep 
our plaee among the Great Powers , but it will be 
the peaceful w'^ar of w hich the issue will depend upon 
the use we make of our brains and energy’ It is a 
contest w’^orthy of all the pluck which the ordinary 
kind of murderous w^ar demands of those who take 
part m it 
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Let us now learn a little about the Chinese Empire, 
bnnging it into the ciiclc of the modem world's 
actmties in the manner u Inch I have indicated Y ou 
cannot detach it fiom the lest of the nations, foi in 
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the present state of things no countr^^- on the face of 
the globe can isolate itself and sa}^ “ I mil keep my 
ovn house in older and have nothing to do mth 
the rest of the world ” You cannot build a Great 
"Wall of China round anj^ temtor}^ knomi to man in 
our restless, enterpnsmg, mterestmg life of to-day 
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THE CHINESE PEOPLE AND THEIR 

HOi^IE 

I 

China was one of the oldest monarchies when 
suddenly, as histor}'’ counts suddenness, she became 
a icpubhc under a President to be elected for a term 
of five yeais This was m the 3 ear 1912 The 
liist President of the new State iias Yuan Shih- 
K’ai, and he had as Political Ad\iser a Bntish doctor 
named Momson, whose duty it ^^as to direct the ne\i 
Government on modern lines This v as a tremendous 
change m the land of China, which had for more than 
two thousand 3^ears remained in more or less stnet 
seclusion, jealously regarding its pn^mc}'' and steadil}^ 
refusmg to have anything to do vith “ foreign de\TJs ” 
But the fact that the change could be made shoved 
that Chma was not qmte out of the vorld, and vas 
not prepared to be parcelled out among the Pov ers, 
which at one time appeared to be her ultimate fate 
It voll be a ver}?’ long time, hov ever, before China 
becomes a modem State, though when that great 
change has been VTOught she will form a countiA' 
to be reckoned vnth , for, according to her present 
census,” which is little more than an estimate, the 
new Republic, which does not include Tibet and 
Mongolia, contains about three hundred and two 
millions of people Germany pnded herself upon her 
man power,” but here is a State containing live 
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times as many people Russia was the most populous 
of the Great Powers, but China has three times as 
many people And the example of Japan has proved 
to the world that people of Yellow Race can learn 
from the M^est the lessons 
which, wLen propeily learnt, 
lead to “ powder,” as the 
modem world imderstands 
the word The possibihties 
of this great yellow popu- 
lation so unpressed the Ger- 
man Kaiser YhUiam II that 
at one time he tried to 
arouse the Western nations 
of the w orld to a realisation 
of the threatening nature of 
the “ Yellow Peril ” , and he 
painted a picture showing 
the representatives of these 
nations standmg more or 
less shoulder to shoulder 
agamst this peril, wath him- 
self, or at least German}^, 
at the head of the phalanx 

Tliough w^e ma3/- smile at this scare-mongermg, 
the fact remains that Cluna has actualljT- aw^akened, 
and that there is a widespread desire among her 
millions of people to learn from M^estem nations 
The countr}^ has alwaj^’s been a wnrshipper of learning, 
and had a careful s^^stem of public examinations 
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much more searching tlian any to w'hicli you have 
evci been subjected But the learning was solely 
concerned with Chinese matters, and now the great 
desiie IS to get “ V^estcrn knowledge," and schools 
aic being established in all parts of the countr}^, 
taught 111 many cases liy Chinese teachers who have 
jirejiared themselves for their work by training in 
Em ope, America, or Japan 

Now, these people who have so suddenly vakened 
out of their sleep of centunes have a home vhich is 
nch 111 agricultural and mineral resources, and they 
are an energetic, hard-working race, quite capable, 
under efficient guidance, of making the best of their 
natural advantages Moreover, their countr}* pro- 
duces commodities which cannot be readily produced 
or exist only m limited quantities m other countnes, 
so that the Chinese have the means for building up 
a thnvmg world-vnde trade Let us first make a 
rapid surve}^ of the position and character of the 
land from a physical point of viev 

The more useful part of China, knovn as China 
Proper, is the south-eastern portion, which has an 
extended coast - hne on the North Pacific Ocean 
Mark how the countrj^ forms vhat the militar}’' 
men would call a "salient," that is to sa}^ hov it 
projects into the ocean and so obtains a longer coast- 
line, which is greatly to its advantage for commerce 
The country is crossed by several ranges of moun- 
tains between which flow great rivers, of vhich the 
largest are the Yellow River, the Yang-tse-kiang, and 
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the Si-kiang These streams have maii}^ winding 
tiibutanes, and theie aie nunieious canals, so that, 
on the v^hole, communication by water is fairly easy. 
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China Communications 

Roads are few and bad though much used for 
internal trade, while railwa3^s and telegraphs are 
being rapidl}^ extended 

China 15 before all else an agncultural countiy 
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and a land of peasant -fanners, who do their ^\ork 
in a ver}^ antiquated manner There was a time 
when the world’s supply of tea came almost entirely 
fiom the southern and western provinces of China, 
but the competition of Assam and Ceylon has made 
a gieat change m this respect China, however, 
still exports large quantities of tea to Europe and 
America , and as the product of this countr}^ is pre- 
feiicd foi its flavour to that of India by many tea- 
dnnkers, it is unlikely that the Chinese tea industry 
will die out The greater part of the Chinese 
tea-crop, how'^ever, goes over the Trans-Sibenan 
Raihvay to Russia, after being transported by road 
to the south of Lake Baikal Bntain now takes 
sixteen times as much tea from India and Ceylon 
as she does from China India stands first among 
the world’s producers of nee, but China makes a good 
second, most of the crop bemg raised in the southern 
provmces of Chma Proper Rice needs a great deal 
of moisture, and wall, m fact, onl}?’ grow tn water, 
and many of the nee “ fields ” consist of senes of 
terraces up the hillsides into wLich w ater is conveyed 
from the nvers in the vaUeys below In the broader 
open nver plams there are wade flats, sometimes tw o 
miles in wadth, on wLich this very necessar}^ gram is 
growoi Rice forms the chief food of the Chinese people, 
and, though a great deal is exported, the quantit}'’ is 
small compared wath that produced m the countr)’ 
Rich and poor ahke are fed on nee, the former 
merely having more of this food than the latter 
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Sllk^^om■ls are 1 eared in almost every part of the 
conntiy The^ aie fed on the mulberr^^ in the 
warmer south, and on the leaves of a kind of oak 
in the noithein plo^m^ces Ra\v and manufactured 
silk IS exported largely to Fiance and Italy, and a 



A. Camfl Caravan proceedinc^ to Mongoi ia from Peking 

This is one of the fen pa\ed roads of China — the camels are avoiding iL 


great deal is collected m the port of Hong-Kong, 
ivhence it is shipped to Bntain Chinese weavers 
are ver^^ clever at producing fabrics of wonderful 
softness and colourings, and the shops of the Chinese 
towns make a fine display?- of these ivares At one 
time a great deal of opium ivas produced from the 
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opium popp37, and an enormous quantity ^\as also 
imported from India , but native production and 
foicign import arc graduall}^ being stopped, to the 
gicat advantage of the Climese people, who used to 
drink, chew , and smoke opium, to the great detriment 
of their health and morals 

In the colder northern provinces cereals are 
growm, and wdicat is produced m such large quantities 
that a great deal can be exported The Chinese 
are also very expert gardeners, the careful, patient 
work required for the cultivation of the finer fruits 
suiting their quiet, peaceful temperament, and the 
quantity of fruit raised is very great indeed The 
basin of the middle and longer Yang-tsc-kiang (the 
latter part of this compound word means simpty 
“ nver ”) is suitable for the growth of cotton, and 
both sugar and mdigo can also be grown m this region 
China has a climate m which cotton is ven, useful, 
but the home-manufactured cotton does not nearh’ 
suffice for her needs, and Bntam pai's her tea bill 
largely wath cotton yam and cotton piece-goods 
China IS one of the first coal countnes of the 
W'orld, but her supplies of this mineral m the basin 
of the Y ang-tse and elsew here have as I’et onh* been 
wwked to a limited extent, and coal is imported from 
Japan and through Hong-Kong from Bntam Iron- 
ore IS also abundant m man}’ parts of the countqv, 
and IS w^orked sufficient!}?’ to allow^ for export, chiefi}’’ 
to Japan There are petroleum weUs in the upper 
Yang-tse basin, and nch copper deposits in the south- 
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^^est But fai the most impoitant mineral is 
tin, \\hicli comes from the same quaitei, and is sent 
down in laige quantities to Hong-Kong, whence it 
is distributed to foieign countries The export of 
tin IS steadil}^ mci easing, foi it is a very useful 
mineral in ^^^esteln countnes, and one which is not 
commonly found to any great extent m the European 
temtones of the Great Poweis 

The factor}^ system of production of manufactured 
goods IS extending m China under the changed 
conditions of life, and cotton, woollen, and silk mills 
are being erected in Canton, Shanghai, and else- 
where , but a great deal of Climese manufactunng 
woik is still earned on m the homes of the people, 
on smiple spinnmg and weaving contnvances w^hich 
have ministered to the needs of the population for 
numerous generations The quiet workers of China 
have a great deal of artistic taste, which is shown not 
only m their textile wnrk, but also m their fine 
china and porcelain, carvmgs in ivory and w^ood, 
lacquer - w^ork, and beautiful embroidenes An 
mterestmg mdustr^T’ is the manufacture of straws 
braid for making hats, and this matenal figures as 
one of the leading exports of the country 

Britain has by far the largest share of the sea- 
borne trade of China, Japan making a good second 
Most of the caiT^ung trade along the coast, and even 
on the island nvers, is conducted in vessels belonging 
to British owTiers Before the w'ar a great deal of 
tins trade w'as passing into the hands of the Germans 
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All internal water-ways are open to foreign vessels 
British enterprise is evident not only in the carrying 
trade of the country, but also in the railway con- 
struction, as well as the mining and manufactunng 
industries 


II 

The populations of Chinese towns are matters of 
“estimate”, for though the Chinese official would 
tell you that he takes a census, the meaning given to 
this term is not the same as \\ ith us The towns of 
which we know most are the “ treaty ports ” vhich 
have been thrown open to commerce after certain 
wars m which we have engaged with China, and we 
have led the way ^ m making them knowm to the v orld 
of the West There are ten of these towns, with a 
population of more than half a million, and the capital 
IS Peking m the north of China Proper, though it is 
not the most populous nor the best situated for 
purposes of commerce It stands in a sand}’ plain, 
and is shut m by a high wnU with many gates, outside 
of which he small straggling suburbs An English 
traveller thus desenbes his impressions of the city 
“ Vdien a stranger has entered b^" a gate of the 
Northern City and ndes or dnves along the cross- 
wall to its Central Gate, he is greatly impressed by 
the magnificence of the w^alls and tow ers, and readily 

1 It IS worth remembenng that there arc only about ii ooo British m 
the A\hole of China, 7000 Amencans 2700 French and 2200 Portuguese 
There are about 154 000 Japanese and 144 000 Russians 
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believes that Peking is the grandest city of the world 
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Chinese Nobles under the Empire 

Such V as the feeling of the venter when he entered it 
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Aftci he had passed thiough the gale theie stretched 
bcfoie him, as far as liis e3'e could reach, a street 
about 200 feet acioss, lined with what seemed to be 
biilhant shops on each side, with wide spaces for 
foot-passengers, and between them a carnage-way 
laised about tw'o feet on which a constant stream of 
vehicles, with horses, mules, camels, and donkeys, 
was hurrying But by and by this impression of the 
magmficenee of the cit}^ was displaced b}^ another 
of the dilapidation and deca}'-, squalor and filth, 
wdnch eveiywfiiere obtruded themsehes ” 

Peking IS full of memories of past ages, and is 
packed wuth temples, villas, and Gov^emment offices , 
but the da3^s of the Emperors are apparentl3^ ended, 
and a new spint is abroad which it is hoped will 
sw^eep away some of the miser3', povert3’, and filth of 
the city, and take full ad\’antage of the situation of 
Peking on two of the great trade-routes into Asia 
The port of Peking is Tientsin, which lies about 
eight3^ miles aw^a3^ and about thirt3' miles from the 
mouth of the Pei-ho Ri\'er The nver near this 
crowded cit 3 ^ is frozen over dunng the winter months, 
W'hen business is earned on b 3 " means of sledges instead 
of the innumerable boats and junks which are used 
m the summer-time The port is connected b3' rail 
with Peking, and is to be joined up also with Shanghai 
This great port lies near the outlet of the Yang-tse 
basin, and has man 37 foreign settlements of traders, 
wdio live in a quarter of their own This foreign 
quarter, wdiich is near the nver, has all the appearance 
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of a bus3^ Euiopean town, ^^nth \\ ell-made and electric- 
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The Central Market Peking 


lighted streets, tramwa3^s, imposing blocks of offices. 
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cliuiches, hospitals, schools, theatres, and newspaper 
offices The native cit}^ surrounded by walls, vith 
naiiow and duty stieets, was at one time noted for 
its cotton industry and for its unhealthy character 
Cotton and silk factories of an up-to-date kind are 
now being erected 

Canton, at the mouth of the Canton River, is the 
chief port in Southern China It is a walled city 
wuth tw^elve gates, which arc shut and guarded at 
night, and narrow crooked streets above w^hich w atch- 
tow^ers are set, from which night-w^atchmen proclaim 
the hours and sound fire alarms, which are ■very 
often required It is full of temples, pnests, and 
nuns, and has a great Examination Hall, which has 
nearly 9000 cells m which the candidates used to be 
kept until they had finished their tests ' The nver 
IS full of boats, more than half of w hich are dw ellmg- 
houses The city has a fine harbour, and owing to 
its geographical position has developed an immense 
trade, the chief exports being tea, silk, and sugar 
Four-fifths of the vessels which visit the port are 
Bntish 

About half wuy betw^een Shanghai and Canton is 
Fuchow^ (7 e the Happy Region), a walled cit}’ King 
m a beautiful and fertile plain about thirty-four miles 
from the mouth of the nver IMin, and in the centre 
of a nch tea-growung distnct There is an arsenal 
and a na^^y yard, as w eU as a mint busilv engaged in 
issuing modem mone}^ which is rapidly becoming 
current throughout the country Another important 




Shanghai— The Bund 

This, IS the European quarter adjoining th*" qua^ Tlic naii\e quarter is \cr^ different* 


bnnging m goods of all kinds for distnbution and 
translupment to the coast The foreign settlement 
is, however, well built and well kept, and the largest 
ocean steamers, mostl}^ Bntish, can reach the city, 
where they are unloaded at great hulks moored off 

s 
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tlie rivci-bank Tlic actual moving of the goods is 
done by the numerous small boats v'hich are such a 
characteristic feature of all Chinese nver-mouths and 
harbouis Hankau is one of the pnncipal points on 
the great trunk railway which is designed to link 
up Peking with Canton 

We must not forget our owm island of Hong-Kong, 
which lies off the south-east coast and about seventy- 
live miles south-east of Canton It is a rocky island 
'With steep and precipitous shores, and on the north 
coast lies the port of Victona, which contains the 
Government buildings and the great business houses 
and warehouses stretching along the water-front or 
perched m terrace-hke row^s on the steep hillsides 
The streets are w^ell built and weU kept, lighted by 
gas and electncity, and the city hcis an excellent 
water-supply The chief method of getting about is 
by jinnkisha and sedan chair, though there is now 
a tramway and an mchned plane for ascending the 
hill 

There is a very spacious, busy harbour full of 
boats and shipping, and the population seems to 
contain people drawn from every quarter of the globe 
The city does enormous distributing and transport 
trade 

As an example of an up-countr}’ town we select 
Chengtu, which is thus desenbed b}’ a Bntish 
traveller ^ 

“ Chengtu is one of the most important cities in 

’ T Logan Jack, in The Back Blocks of China Edwnrd Vmold 
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China Its all, 30 01 40 feet high, and wide enough 
on top for a company of soldiers to march abreast, 
suriounded by a diy moat given over to cultivation, 
encloses an aiea of about twelve squaie miles The 
population IS estimated b}^ the Chinese at 1,000,000 
The mam stieets aie broad, well paved with flags, 
and almost fiee f 10111 the odouis so characteristic 
of Chinese tomis Many of them aie roofed with 
matting Some of the shops have reaUy nch stocks 
of meichandise, including silks, furs, silver wares, 
jewellei'}^ and aims, until perhaps still greater wealth 
in coal, salt, and white wax A few foreign com- 
modities, such as keiosene, cottons, condensed milk, 
and glasswaie, can also be purchased Among public 
buildings the temples aie the most conspicuous 
The enormous examination hall probably comes next 
Club-houses abound, and m large enclosed spaces 
uitlun the wall innumerable yamens, tenanted by 
officials and nch merchants, are embowered m foliage 
The arsenal employs 600 hands, contains some fine 
machmer^^ and turns out Hotchkiss guns and 
^lartmi rifles, as well as matclilocks and culvenns 
Its steam- whistle was the most home-hke sound we 
heard ” 


l\IEXICO AND CENTRAL AIMERICA 

MT are not accustomed to regard IMexico and Central 
Amenca as among the progressive parts of the globe, 
and their backu ard state is largely due to the legacy 
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of bad government left to this part of the world by 
the Spaniards, who were masters here for several 
generations The countries were peopled largel 3 ' 
b}^ Spaniards, who mixed v ith the native races to a 
gieat extent, and who became accustomed to a 
lawless state of life, which in modem times has 
not been shaken off This has been a region 
of continual revolution and more or less violent 
changes of government, and one in which the con- 
stant state of unrest has proved very incon\ement 
for the United States The policy of this great 
country has been to endeavour to keep the peace m 
Mexico, and, while un-\villmg to intervene by force 
of arms, she has for many 3^ear5 been very busy 
in the country in other ways Amencan money 
has been freely invested m i\Iexican property, and 
used to develop the resources of the country Let 
ns find out wherem the chief wealth of this land 
consists 

In the very heart of the country there are valuable 
petroleum-weUs, ivhich are mostly owned b}" United 
States proprietors Farther to the south copper- 
mines have been developed, and coal-mines along 
the lower course of the Rio Grande as well as in 
several other districts of the intenor Silver and 
gold are also extensively mmed These minerals 
alone arouse our interest in Mexico, for the 3 ^ are all 
increasingly necessary m the life of cnnhzed nations 
The ports of Vera Cruz and Tampico on the shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico are the pnncipal gatewa 3 ’'s of 
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export for these and other products of the republic, 
and from these two towns railways run into the 
intenor linking up the mining and pastoral centres 
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Popocatepetl Volc\no Memco 


\Mth Mexico City as well as riath New Orleans, 
Galveston, and other tovms near the southern bound- 
aiv of the United States But all these railways are 
ovned almost entirel}^ by foreign bondholders 
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Of couise, thcic IS a Mexican population, consisting 
laigcly of the “ peons or peasantr3^, mostl}^ of 
Mcxican-Indian descent, \\ho are engaged in farming 
and cattle- icaiing These people are miserably 
pool, as people must ah\a3^s be who live in a land of 
insecure govcinmcnt Yet ]\Icxico has natural ad- 
vantages wdiich might be developed to the great 
ennehment of a contented nation The countr3^ is 
veiy vaiied in surface, rising graduall3^ from the low- 
l3nng coast regions to a great height m the centre 
Consequently, there could be raised wnthin this small 
aiea the products of the tropics, sub-tropics, and 
temperate zones , for at each elevation the soil is 
exceedingly productive 

There are great tracts of fertile land at present 
lying fallow, enormous pastures only partiall3' used 
and forests capable of supplying the ciying needs of 
many treeless regions m Europe, including our own, 
with abundance of excellent timber At present 
the crops raised consist of maize, cotton, sugar, 
henequen (a kind of hemp used chiefi3^ m the United 
States for making stnng to bind sheaves in haix’est- 
time), w'^heat, coffee, and beans, but the soil has onh' 
been scratched There are on the pastures large 
numbers of cattle, horses, mules, asses, sheep, goats, 
and pigs, but these too might be greath" increased 
in numbers Mexico is capable of becoming a great 
meat-producing countiy^ for Y^estem Europe, to 
which it lies much nearer than the South Amencan 
republics, wdiich at present suppl3^ food-stufts m great 
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abundance to Biitain and neighbouiing countnes. 
The United States has b}^ far the gieatest share in 
]\Iexican trade, and is followed, though at a great 
distance, b}?^ the United Kingdom 

ITexico Clt3^ in the heait of the lepublic, stands in 
a valle}^ which is more than 7000 feet above sea-level, 
and contains neail}^ half a mdlion people The city 
enjoys a tempeiatc climate, and has an abundant 
water-suppty It is surrounded by high mountain 
chams winch are broken b}^ easy passes About 
sixt}^ miles to the south-east lies Puebla, which has 
busy cotton and woollen mills run by water-power, as 
V ell as large iron foundnes San Louis m Potosi is 
an important mming centre The leading port on 
the Pacific coast is Acapulco, which ha*^ a splendid 
harbour and mil doubtless become a most import- 
ant commercial centre now that the Panama Canal 
has been opened 

Central Amenca is a tropical region subject to 
earthquakes and containing many great volcanoes, 
especiall3^ m Guatemala and Salvador There is a 
ver^T^ hea\^^ rainfall, and m the forest and jungle of 
the coast lowlands there are extensi\^e swamps vliich 
make the countr^^ ven,^ unhealth}'’ But this un- 
healtliiness can be counteracted, as the medical men 
of the United States proved conclusively when they 
conquered malana and yellow' fever as a necessary 
prehmmar}^ to the construction of the Panama 
Canal The region is divided into Guatemala, 
Xicaragua, Honduras, Bntish Honduras, Salvador, 
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Costa Rica, and Panama The}^ are aU republics, 
with the exception of Bntish Honduras, wlucli is a 
Crown Colony of the Bntish Empire 

The largest of tlie Central Amencan republics is 
Nicaiagua, which produces coffee and exports it \er}^ 
laigcly to France and Germany in ordmary times 
Cotton IS also raised and sent out chiefly to the United 
Kingdom It was at one time proposed to take ad- 
vantage of the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua 
to make the water passage connecting the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, but an Amencan company which 
undertook the work in 18S5 failed to accomplish its 
purpose Leon is the chief centre of activity, and 
Connto on the Pacific coast is its port 

The second largest of the republics is Guatemala, 
and it produces a large number of ver}^ useful things 
which can only be got from a tropical soil, including 
cocoa, bananas, maize, sugar, coffee, cotton, cochineal, 
mdigo, logwood, mahogany, rubber, and vanilla 
Guatemala is another city at a lofty elevation sur- 
rounded by a rmg of high mountam-peaks, and makes 
large numbers of cigars, as well as cottons and 
mushns It is ]omed up b}^ rail wuth San Jos6 on 
the Pacific' seaboard The republic of Honduras 
specialises in minerals and fruit, about two-fifths 
of its export trade bemg concerned with bananas, 
■^vhich leave Puerto Cortes in millions of bunches 
every year On the other side of the Gulf of 
Honduras is the Bntish colony wLich is knowm in 
Amenca as Belize, after the name of its chief town 
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and river and port This British Crovn Colony 
cxpoits mahogan}'- and logvood, and might export 
cane siigai in large rpiantitics The small republic 
of Salvador on the Pacific coast has similai products 
to those of the other Ccntial Ameiican states 

The people of Costa Rica have the reputation of 
being the most go-ahead, mdustnous, and prosperous 
of Ccntial America The coffee of this country is 
famous for its fine quality There are nch plantations 
of lubber, tobacco, sugar-cane, nee, cocoa, and 
bananas m the low-lymg parts, but the capital, San 
Jose, enjoys perpetual spnng Forests of \aluable 
tropical timbers co\’er a large part of the countr\% 
and there aie two busy ports, Punta Arenas on the 
Pacific and Port Limon on the Atlantic, vhich are 
connected by a railvay The republic of Panama 
has similar products, and is nov of special interest 
to the whole of the modem v orld ov mg to the opening 
of the Panama Canal, of v Inch v e are to read in our 
next chapter 


THE PANAMA CANAL 

Sir Waiter Raieigh is said to have expressed the 
opinion that the nation vhich controls the Isthmus 
of Danen will become the master of the v orld The 
United States now controls this narrow neck of land 
beUveen North and South Amenca , and though that 
counti}^ has no desire to become the “ master of the 
w^oild ” — a phrase whose folly histoix’ has demon- 
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strated again and again— she expects very great 
things fiom the commercial watei-wa}^ which her 
engineers have cut acioss tins isthmus, and which 
IS knovm as the Panama Canal 

As soon as the Spaniaids had established them- 
selves in Central Ameiica, the Darien Isthmus 
natuiall}'’ became a place of meeting, where goods 
from Europe weie landed for the Spanish colonists, 
and the “ nchest spoils of Mexico ” were piled up for 
translupment to Spam , and a highvay was built 
across the istlnnus from Panama on the Pacific 
side to Porto BeUo on the Canbbean shore It was 
not long before plans were proposed and discussed 
for cutting through the isthmus — such an idea would 
of course suggest itself to the least imaginative 
mind — but Spam was never an engmeermg country, 
and, besides, she was too busy with other matters, 
such as the persecution of heretics and the contest 
vith the island nation to which we belong After 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada she gradually 
became of less and less account, not only m Central 
Amenca but m Europe, where she had once taken 
a foremost place 

The new Amencan nation was not directlv 

v/ 

concerned ith Panama until she extended her 
energies be^’ond the Rock3^ Mountains, and states 
V ei e set up on the Pacific seaboard , and the Isthmus 
of Danen became a weU-used path when gold was 
discovered m California m 1849 The gold-seekers 
made their vay to the new “ Eldorado ” across this 
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narrow path at first partly by boat and paitly b 
means of mules, while a few ^'■ears later a railwa 
was built Engineers now began to discuss tb 
cutting of a canal more seriously, but it was not unt 
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1876 that concessions \vere made by the Govemmen 
of Columbia, at that time the leading state in tin 
region, for the making of such a waters! ay Th 
promoters were French capitalists, and they en 
trusted the engineenng w^orh to Count Ferdinand d 
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Lesseps, had cut the Suez Canal a few years 
before Work was begun and earned on for eight 
yeais, and then the company failed Meanwhile 
another compan3’' of Americans had begun work on 
a nval canal through Nicaiagua, and had also come 
to financial giief 

A few 3^ears latei, the United States Government 
came to the lescue and bought out the French 
compaity The}'’ also leased from the new republic 
of Panama a stiip of land known as the Canal Zone, 
pajrmg a large sum of mone}'’ down and givmg an 
undertakmg for the subsequent payment of a yearly 
“ rent ” This was m 1904, and work was begun at 
once, the first great task being to fight with the fever 
and other tropical diseases which had baffled the 
prewous attempts to cut the Canal and to put the 
Canal Zone into a thoroughly sanitary condition 
Mdien these matters had been attended to, at 
enormous monetar}' cost, the cutting of the wateiAvay 
and the makmg of the locks and dams were begun, 
the work taking about ten years to complete 

The amount of rock to be excavated was enormous, 
the hardest part of the cutting being through the 
Culebra, which forms the mountain backbone of the 
isthmus and extends for about nine miles A small 
map of North America does not show, however, that 
the engmeers could take some advantage of the 
Gatun Lake and the ]\Iiraflores Lake, which he across 
the isthmus, though a deep channel had to be cut 
across these two lakes, wlule their height above ocean 
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level necessitated the building of locks at Gatun 
and Miraflorcs The distance from ocean to ocean 
by the complete w aterway is 50 5 miles from Panama 
on the Pacific to Colon on the Atlantic The real 
importance of the Canal cannot be estimated for a 
considerable time An enthusiastic Amencan vTiter 
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says “ Vdien the Suez Canal v asopened bj’- Ferdinand 
de Lesseps in 1869, Europe disco\"ered Asia Vhen 
the Panama Canal was finished m 1914, Amenca 
discovered the western half of its own continent, re- 
arranged the world's trade routes, and shifted the 
dividing line of commerce thousands of miles vest- 
ward to the Pacific, the future lughva}^ of the 
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niai itime nations Under the new order of things, the 
centie of the world will ultimately be, not the Atlantic 
but the Pacihc By the same token the New World 
and not the Old ut .11 be the backbone of the com- 
ineicial system of the future ” Another wnter 
balances this opinion by saying “ The Panama Canal 
utU not bring any poit m Asia 01 Asiatic islands 
nearei to aii}^ European port Onty those m New 
Zealand, and some in Siberia, u ill be brought nearer 
Liverpool, and that by an insignificant amount ” 

The truth utU probabl}^ fall between these two 
extreme opinions, but the effect upon trade and 
freights in the United States itself is bound to be 
veiT^ great The Canal will brmg San Francisco 
nearl}^ 8000 miles nearer to New York than it was 
before, and nearlj^ 9000 miles nearer to New Orleans , 
uliile the sea distance between Tacoma, Portland, 
and Los Angeles and the Atlantic ports utII be 
correspondingl}^ decreased Of course, these ocean 
ports are now m communication b}^ rail, but we 
must not forget that the cost of water transport is 
about one-sixth of that b^^ land 

The emigrant from Liverpool, or Hamburg, or 
Havre utII be able to find his wa}’’ to the MYstem 
States b}’ sea instead of being obliged to cross the 
continent bj^ rail This utII mean reduced emigrant 
faic'^, but loss of business on the part of the eastern 
centres through which these emigrants used to pass, 
and of Ihe Irans-contmental lines which used to carry 
them and one of the effects of the opening of the 
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Panama Canal wjII doubtless be reduction of railway 
freights and increase of locomotive speed, which 
means the building of larger engines For a long 
time before the opening of the Canal the directors 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway and of the United 
States tians-contmental lines were thinking out the 
problem of how to meet the competition of the new 
waterwa}^ Of course, we must beware of thinking 
of the Panama Canal as a broad, free, open highway 
Like the Suez Canal, it is a mere narrow ditch through 
which vessels must be very carefully conducted, 
and in some parts hauled by electnc power , vhich 
IS liable to get out of repair, and m the Culebra portion 
IS subject to landslides , in which there is bound to be 
a certam amount of delay in passage proportionate 
to the use which is made of it , and for the use of 
which canal dues must, of course, be paid 

The nearest great Amencan port to the Canal is 
New Orleans, which is the mam outlet for the produce 
of the great basm of the Mississippi River as well as 
an import centre for the same vide region The 
effect of the opening of the Panama Canal on the 
trade of this busy port vill doubtless be ver\^ great 
She will get her o\vn goods cheaper and vrll do a great 
deal of transfer trade from ocean steamers to nver 
boats and rail It is worth noting that though Nev 
Orleans is the nearest Amencan port to Colon, the 
Bntish port of Kmgston in Jamaica is only half as 
far away 

New York is rather less than 2000 miles from the 
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entrance to the Panama Canal, and the trade of the 
American commercial capital will be gieatly inci eased 
not onty with the Pacific coast of the United States 
but also \Mth the Pacific ports of the South Amencan 
republics, of which Valparaiso is the cliief The 
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lime spent m a business transaction between these 
two ccntics will be about halved, and the benefit will 
not only be to New’ York but to the twelve South and 
Ccntial Amencan states from Mexico to Chile The 
abandonment of the stormy and tedious passage 
througli the Straits of Magellan, w'henever possible, 
seems likely to affect m the opposite w ay the trade of 

T 
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the eastern poits of South Ameiica, namely Bahia, 
Rio de Janeiio, and Monte\jdeo, but tiade has a 
habit of adjusting itself, and so long as a port is the 
outlet of a pioductive hinterland iL will find its 
tiaders and its routes whether the way be long or 
shoit A stud}'’ of the w^orld-map will also show' the 
advantage offeied by the Panama Canal to trade 
betw'een the eastern ports of the United States and 
those of Japan, China, and Farther India 

We have already considered, to some extent, the 
probable effect of the opening of the Panama Canal 
upon Biitish Empire routes and communications 
The new conditions wall, on the whole, be probably 
as beneficial to Bntam and her colonies as to 
the United States, and the leading shipbuilding 
and ti admg country m the w orld will assuredly 
not be backrward m new' developments where 
the possession of the ships is one of the chief 
factors of success 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 

The European nations have taken possession of most 
of the best parts of the world, and have established 
their pow'er in all the seas , but onl}" three of them 
have an}'’ footing in the South Amencan continent 
Bntam holds Bntish Guiana m the north as a Crown 
Colony, and draw's from this temtor}'’ supplies of 
Demerara sugar, molasses, mm, tropical timber, and 
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gold Theie is also a Dutch and a French Guiana, 
in which the pioducts aie somewhat similar But 
the rest of the continent is divided into ten inde- 
pendent lepubhcs in which a large number of Euro- 
peans aie living and working, but without having 
“ taken possession ” of any tern tones for their own 
countnes There is to be no “ sci amble ” for South 
Amenca as there has been for Afnca — not, at least, if 
the United States can help it, for her “ Monroe 
doctnne ” lays it down as a pnnciple that she will 
steadfast!}^ resist aii}^ attempt to secure further 
temtoiy m the American contment on the part of a 
European Power ^ 

A glance at the map of this contment shows us that 
about two-tlurds of its area lies vithm the tropics 
According to the wa^'’ of thinking of the modem 
white man, this fact has a double significance It 
means that this region Mill not pronde homes for 
laige numbers of vdiite people, and it also means that 
it Mill piowde commodities mIucIi Miiite people are 
finding more and more useful m modem life, if 

1 ‘N'llurilh cnouf^h there is a strong feeling in Amenca against the 
constant quarrels among European nations as the follo\\ang incident ^\all 
sho\\ In 1003 the South Vmencan republics of Clule and Argentina 
haMng settled b\ arbitration a long-standing frontier contro\ersy \\hich 
thn atoned to in\ oh c the t^\ o countnes in wnr mutualh bound themseh cs 
bN tnat\ to reduce their na\al and militar\ armaments and for a stated 
p(nod to submit c\cr\ matter of dispute anting behveen them to arbitra- 
tion I pon one of the lughe^t boundaia ranges of the Andes the tuo 
nations ha\e e'ncted i colO‘'< 'll bronze statue of Christ as the sacred guardian 
of the peace to which the\ are pledged The statue \‘as un\ tiled in 190^ 
and bears the in^enptKm Sooner slnll the-c mountains crumble into 
duM than \rgemines '^nd Chilian'^ break the peace \ Inch at the feet of 
Christ the Ktde enter the\ ha\ e ''Wom to maintain " 
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not, indeed, indispensalile The latitude of South 
Ameiica is, however, not a perfect guide to its 
climate, for there is a city called Quito, in the republic 
of Ecuador, which enjoys perpetual spnng For 
elevation above the sea enters into the matter, and 
we must make some inquiry into the general physical 
aspect of the continent if we are to understand its 
suitability as a home for large numbers of the human 
race 

South Amenca has much the same general shape 
as North Amenca, but a reference to the latitude vill 
remind us of the vivid contrast between the broad 
northern parts of the two continents For the 
northern part of North Amenca is a frozen, trackless 
region, while the corresponding part of South Amenca 
lies withm the tropics, and the equator crosses the 
northern portion of the extensive basin of the great 
Amazon River The southern continent narrovs 
towards the colder south, but Cape Horn does not 
come so near the South Pole as the northernmost 
lands of South Amenca come to the North Pole 
The narrowest portion of South Amenca has a cold, 
blustenng vunter, but the conditions are not nearly 
so severe as m the wastes of Northern Canada 

The Andes range of South Amenca resembles 
that of the Rocky Mountains m forming a kind of 
westerly backbone to the contment Both ranges 
run north and south, both are volcanic, and both 
cut off the Atlantic rains from the distncts Iwng 
immediately to the west of them But the Andes 
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fonn a more close!}' continuous lange, and make 
a moie complete baiiiei between the broad east and 
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the naiTo\\ west, while their average height is greater, 
and they contain a laiger number of lofty peaks 
Several Andine peaks and volcanoes stand more 
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than 20,000 feet al)o\e the level of the sea The 
volcanoes of South America are also moie acti\ e than 
those of the northern continent In the central 
pait of the Ancles is the loft}^ Plateau of Bolivia, 
round which are many of the highest peaks 

In the broad eastern region of the continent there 
arc alternate highlands and lowlands, the latter 
drained by the great rivers known as the Onnoco, 
Amazon, San Francisco, Parana, and Uruguay The 
Amazon is the third longest river m the world, and 
flows eastward through broad plains, co\crcd wath 
dense jungle and tropical forests, known as selvas 
The level lands of the Onnoco basin are called llanos, 
while those in the south of the continent are known 
as pampas Of these the most important to the 
civilised world are the grassy pampas, w Inch prov idc 
excellent natural pasture and are capable of producing 
cultivated grasses and of raising large crops of gram 
They are, moreover, m the more temperate region of 
the continent, where white people can live in comfort 
On the whole, if we wish to keep a correct idea of 
relative values we must begin our review of the South 
Amencan republics in this lowland region, whose 
, products contnbute verj’’ largely to our own national 
larder 

The map on p 295 show s verv^ clearl}’ the posi- 
tion of the temperate grass-lands w hich produce large 
quantities of wheat, w4iich has become the most im- 
portant cereal in the modem world It will be seen 
that matters are now so aiTanged with, regard to lati- 
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lude that llicic is throughout the ^^olld a continual 
succession of wheat crops to suppty the never-ending 
demands of each season of the 3^ear Wlien the 
autumn ciops of tlic northern hemisphere are used 
up, the great wheat-lands of the southern hemisphere 
give m their contribution to the world's supply of 
the “ staff of life,” while modern methods of trans- 
port have made collection and distnbution com- 
paiatively easy Among the important wheat-lands 
of the world are those of the Argentine Republic, 
in the southern portion of South Amenca , and a 
great deal of the gram and flour from this country 
finds its way to our own land As Argentina also 
supplies us with a great deal of meat, it will be seen 
that of the ten South Amencan republics this is 
the most important from the Bntish point of \uev , 
and for this reason we give it first consideration in 
our review of the states of the South Amencan 
contment, though a glance at the map vill shov 3’ou 
that Argentma is not the largest of the republics 


The Republic of Argentina 

Near the Andes there are foothills and a fev un- 
important Inll}^ or mountamous distncts betveen 
these ranges and the Atlantic coast, but for the rest 
the Argentine Republic consists of the vast plains 
knovn as pampas In the northern region, knovn 
as the Chaco, there are dense forests, but most of the 
pampas are open, treeless pastures covered with 
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fine grass vaiied hy patches of laige thistles and 
othei coarse giowths In the Patagonian region 
theie are wide deseit distncts coveied with boulders 
and sliuigle, m which occm occasional clumps of 
thoni}^ brushwood, and in the hollows here and 
theie ponds 01 lakes of salt water 

The middle poition of the country has an equable, 
temperate, and health}^ climate, though the coast 
distncts are subject to the high uunds knoMm as 
pamperos Over these fai-reaclung plains roam 
great herds of vuld cattle and horses, the descendants 
of stock miported b}^ Spaniards of past generations , 
but the area of oigamsed paisturage is bemg rapidly 
extended, and the range of the vild animals is bemg 
correspondingly reduced The herdsmen of the 
plams are the Gauchos, who are mainly of Indian 
descent, and the}^ are verj^ clever m their management 
of the cattle and horses The exports of the country 
consist largel}?- of live animals and animal products, 
such as hides, skins, wool, horns, and hoofs 

The various European countries have sent 
“ colonies ” into tins promising countrj^ each of 
vhich retams its ovm national customs and uses its 
ovm methods of cultivation The first of these 
national groups came from Svntzerland m 1856, 
and since that time maii}^ others have follow ed their 
example, mcludmg Italians, Russians, Rumanian 
Jew's, Boers, Germans, and others IMost of the 
fanns are cultivated b}' their owmers, as free land 
has been abundant and the method of acquinng it 


) 
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vci}^ cas}^ Labouicis are well paid, often with a 
libeial shaie of the ciop, as well as a house and food 
foi the bicad-wanncr and his famil}^ The chief 
Cl op IS wRcat, but a great deal of maize, flax, barle}^ 
oats, potatoes, and tobacco is grown and largely 
expoited The money of Great Britain has been the 
most powerful agent m the development of Argentina, 
and this country has, naturally enough, the greatest 
share of the foreign trade of the republic , the 
United States coming next, followed by France 
and Belgium 

Buenos A3nes is the great port of the republic, 
and about half of the exports from this bus}’ town 
consists of live animals and animal products, such as 
salted beef, chilled beef, mutton, tallow, ox-hides, 
sheepskms, and wool The city has a spacious 
port protected from the Atlantic storms, and m its 
crowded, busthng streets may be met people of almost 
all nations of the earth, though the common speech 
is Spanish Many railway hnes radiate from this 
port to all parts of the wade plains round about the 
Plate River, wdiich are sending down to the coast 
more and more wdieat for shipment across the Atlantic 
to Western Europe 

The Republics of Uruguay and Paiaguay 

To the north of the broad opening known as the 
Rio de la Plata, or Plate River, hes the small republic 
of Uruguay This countr}^ contains bioad pastures 
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specialh’’ suited to the bleeding of cattle, sheep, 
hoiscs, mules, goats, and pigs , and neaily all the 
exports of aii}^ value from Montevideo, the capital, 
are animal pioducts, the most valuable being wool 
and the second m value hides and skins Uruguay 
also sends out a gieat deal of meat-extiact, as well 
as tinned meats, and especially ox-tongues Beef, 
dned m the smi, is exported to Brazil , and another 
interesting expoit, destined for Europe, is bone-ash, 
vluch IS largety used as a fertiliser The herds- 
men of Urugua}^ aie the Gauchos, a race of South 
Amencan natives , but the clnef work of the 
comitr}'' has very largely passed mto the hands 
of European settlers, among whom the Italians 
and the Spanish are the most numerous Large 
numbers of people of these nationalities come to 
this countr}^ ei^er}^ 5^ear 

In the basm of the streams which unite to form 
the Parana lies the repubhc of Paragua}’, which is. 
another grazing country supporting large herds of 
cattle and exporting animal products similar to 
those of Argentina and Uruguay In the forests of 
this countr}^ grows a tree from which Ye) ha mate, 
or Paragua}^^ tea, is prepared, and this is exported m 
ver^r large quantities The climate of this country 
is varm enough for the grouth of tobacco, and 
before the War a great deal was exported, chiefly to 
Gennaii}^ The forests also provide a large amount 
of useful timber, which is sent out to the ton ns m 
the surrounding republics The farm-work is of a 
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cane is grown, though most of the sugar produced is 
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There aie \Mde sti etches of land under orange 
trees, and this valuable fiuit stands high among the 
exports which aie sent, laigely nver, from Asun- 
cion down to the coast There is a railway service 
between Asuncion and Buenos Ayres, but ships of 
large draught can reach the “ port ” of Paraguay 
The roads of the country are, in general, mere buUock- 
tracks, and transport away from the railway is 
difficult and costl3^ There are no direct imports 
from this countr^^ into Britain, but one-fourth of 
the imports, chiefly clotlung, comes from British 
ports The population, of about four-fifths of a 
million, consists largel}^ of Indians and Afncan 
negroes, with a mixed company of Europeans, mostly 
Spaniards and Gennans, but very few British 

The Republic of Chile 

The republic of Chile is a long and narrow stop of 
temtor}?- l^nng between the mner ndge of the Andes 
and the Pacific Ocean Through the whole length 
of the countr\^ runs the outer ndge of the great 
mountain chain, and betveen the two ndges there is 
a central valley’ or tableland, drained b}^ numerous 
livers, vhich in the north are mostl}'’ shallow and 
useless, and m the south are onl}’’ namgable for 
a short dnlance A number of islands hung off 
the coast are included in Chile, two of the most 
mteiesting being the Juan Feniandez islands, on one 
of vhich a Scottish buccaneer, named Alexander 
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Sclkiik, lived all alone from 1704 to 1709 The 
aceounl of Ins lonely life on this island is said to 
have suggested to Daniel Defoe his famous story of 
Rohmsou Cuisoc 

In the northern provinces of Chile there is verj'- 
little ram, and the chief mdustr}^ is mining, including 
the cxti action from the soil of saltpetre, vhich is 
largcl}^ used m the making of gunpov der Saltpetre 
is also known as nitre or nitrate of potash, and, 
besides being used m the manufacture of explosives, it 
is used as a medicine, and in many chemical processes 
Nitrate of soda also occurs abundantly on the surface 
of the soil of this countr}^ and is largely used as 
a fertiliser, enormous quantities being shipped to 
Europe and the United States for the use of the 
farmer 

In the central and southern provinces there is a 
more plentiful and regular rainfall, and the cultn’ation 
of the soil IS the chief industr}*, wheat, barley, and 
grapes being raised m considerable quantities Large 
herds of cattle graze m the valleys j\Ian3* of the 
people owm their small holdings and produce what is 
sufficient for their personal needs, but wheat is grown 
in quantities wffich allow" for export, though the 
farms on wffiich this gram is grown are largel}’ m 
the hands of foreigners 

The capital of Chile is Santiago, winch is situated 
in the central part of the countr^^ and the chief 
outlet for the chemical and mineral products is 
Valparaiso, one of the busiest towns on the South 
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Pacific sea-boaid, which will become much busier 
ow mg to the opening of the Panama Canal Santiago 
IS to be connected b}^ lail with Buenos Ajires, hy way 
of the Uspallata Pass, which the line will cioss at an 
elevation of neail}^ 10,000 feet above sea-level, passing 
thiough a tunnel moie than six miles m length This 
line of about 880 miles w ill then take its place as part 
of the loute fiom England to Australia There is, 
of couise, railway connection betw^een Santiago and 
^^alparaiso, and a gieat deal of road traffic with 
Aigentma b}^ w^ay of the passes through the Andes 


The Republic of Pent 

This countr}^ has three climatic regions, namely 
hot lowlands capable of growing tropical products 
such as sugar and cotton , a semi-tropical region 
at a higher altitude 111 which coffee and maize can 
be 1 aised , and a still higher region with a temperate 
climate The greater part of the population, how- 
evei, live m the lowlands, where sugar is raised, as 
w'ell as coffee and cotton The higher lands produce 
a good deal of quinine got from the bark of the 
cinchona tiee, and cocaine obtained from the coca 
shiub, and send down to the sea-coast large quantities 
of the wool of the alpaca, llama, and Mcuna Guano, 
the dung of sea-birds, is collected from islands off 
the coast and is exported for use as manure Lima 
i-' the ca]iital and largest city, and is connected by 
Kill with its poit Callao 
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The Republic of Biazil 

The largest of the South American republics is 
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and Italians The language of the country is 
Portuguese 

Biazil produces about four-fifths of the world's 
supply of coffee, and a great part of the rubber This 
statement shows in a few words the nature of the chief 
woild-activit}^ of the country The products next 
in order of value are sugar, tobacco, cotton, timber, 
cocoa, and nuts, all of great and increasing use in 
modern life The republic has, however, not yet 
given much of her timber wealth to other countnes, 
and her forest resources are enormous Nor has 
she worked to any great extent the nch stores of 
minerals which are to be found vithin her borders, 
and which mclude coal, gold, diamonds, and 
petroleum, as well as smaller quantities of copper, 
mica, and platinum 

Brazil IS still suffenng from the bad methods of 
her Portuguese masters, vho ngidly closed the 
colony to foreigners, checked the mdustnes by gi\’ing 
sole nghts of production to certain favoured planters, 
imposed heavy taxes and farmed out their collection 
to dishonest, extortionate men, made the lav of the 
land a matter for mockery, forbade pnntmg, refused 
to build roads or schools, and generally did all they 
could to render the country an unfit place for self- 
respectmg people to live in Such methods of so- 
called government are not only bad for the people 
who are obliged to suffer them m their ovti persons , 
they affect also the descendants of these people, v ho, 
when liberty is offered to them, require to be patiently 
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taught foi generations bcfoie the}'’ aie able to make 
a ^^olthy use of it 

Brazil nuts, uliicli ever}^ one has seen m our 
shops, are the '^ecds of a ver)^ beautiful tree which 
grous to a height of too to 120 feet The seed- 
vessel of this tiee is almost as large as a man's head, 
and contains about thirtj^ of the seeds or nuts 
These seeds contain a great deal of oil, which can be 
extracted and used for bunimg m lamps From 
the forests of this country a dark - red timber 
known as Brazil-wood is obtained, and is exported 
as a d^’e-wood The d\e is obtained by soaking 
the wood, and is used for making reds and browns 
for the d\er and cahco-pnnter, as well as m the 
manufacture of red ink 

The capital of Brazil is Rio dc Janeiro, which 
stands on the west side of one of the most magnificent 
haibouis in the world, fonmng an mlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean The city and its suburbs stretch for about 
ten miles along the shore, climbing up the numerous 
inegular eminences and dipping into the little green 
valleys between them, whilst great mountain ranges 
shut in the background The cit} has no architectural 
beauties, but its natural situation and the view from 
tlie loftv cone of Corcovado, about three miles aw ay, 
aie without paiallel in the world Rio, as the city 
is familial 1\ spoken of, 15 not only the go\crmng 
but also the commercial capital, and does by far the 
laigc=;t pail of the trade of the republic It was a 
roituguese captain who, four hundred }ears ago. 
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discovered the ba}^ and, thinking it to be the mouth of 
a large river, called it Rio de J aneii o — that is, J anuary 
river, fiom the name of the month of his amval 


The Republic of Bolivia 

Bolivia IS a mountainous countr}^ al)out six times 
the size of the United Kingdom, vith a total popula- 
tion about equal to that of Pans, half of whom are 
Indians, while only one out of eight is of European 
blood The world-value of this country lies in the 
fact that it produces about one-fourth of the total 
output of tin, coming next to the Mala}^ Peninsula 
m the production of this valuable and useful mineral 
Silver and copper are also largely mined and exported, 
though their value is exceeded by that of rubber, 
which ranks as the second export These facts 
explain the presence of the white population m this 
coimtry 

Agnculture is m a very backward condition in 
Bolivia, and man37- of the departments mto which 
the country is dmded are so dr}^ that imgation must 
be earned out by means of artesian wells The 
cereals, w^hich are raised b}^ ver^’ pnmitive methods, 
are about sufficient for the needs of the population, 
but a certain amount of coffee and cocoa is exported 
to Chile and Argentina On the upland pastuies, 
however, a large number of anmials are fed, and these 
include sheep, cattle, horses, mules, asses, and goats. 
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as well as llamas, alpacas, and vicunas The llama 
IS an animal rather like a camel, but smaller, hump- 
less, and wooll3r-haired, used largel}^ as a beast of 
buiden m the mountain-lands The alpaca and the 
vicuna aic of a similar character, and both furnish a 
gicat deal of fine wool for the making of cloth 


The Republic of Ecuadoi 

The northern part of Ecuador is crossed b}' the 
equator, which has given its name to the province 
The country is divided into tvo parts the coast 
regions and the lower nver-valleys, vhcrc tropical 
farming is earned on , and the hill-countr}^ including 
the foothills and the high mountain-valleys, vhich 
are adapted to grazing, daii^nng, and the production 
of hay, gram, and the fruits and vegetables of 
temperate chmates The chief product of the countr}’’ 
is cocoa, which is mostly grown near the coast, the 
largest plantation company being of Bntish com- 
position 

The Republics of Colombia and Vcuezuela 

These two countnes have hot lowlands which 
produce cotton, sugar-cane, and cocoa , a semi- 
tropical region at a higher level in which coffee 
and com are grown , and a still higher temperate 
region in wdnch w^heat and other cereals are cultivated, 
and goats, cattle, and sheep are raised Rubber is 
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cultivated, and is also obtained from the foiests of 
the low lands 

Venezuela is, next to Biazil, the greatest coffee 
countr}^ of the \vorld Its capital is Caiacas 
Colombia also glows and exports coffee, and mines 
almost the whole of the \vorld’s supply of emeralds 
The capital is Bogota. 
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CHIEF ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO BRITAIN 
ERO]\I FOREIGN AND BRITISH LANDS 


Aigcuiluc 

Wheal 

Beef 

]\Iai7C 

Million 

Aus{}ia-Hnnga}y 

Sugar 

Belgium 

7mc 

Woollen yam 
Flax 

Brazil 

Rubber 

Denmark 

Butter 

Bacon 

France 

Silk 

Woollen stuffs 


Fori ign Countries 


France — continued 
Motor - cars, c} clcs, 
and parts 
Wine 

Gci many (licforc the 
\\ ar) 

Sugar, refined and 
unrefined 
Iron and steel 

Nclholands 

Margarine 

Sugar 

Rumania 

Maize 

Russia 

MHicat 

Timber 

Butter 

Eggs 


Spam 
Iron ore 
Oranges 

Stvcdcn 

Timber and uooden 
articles 
Butter 

Stuitzoland 

Silk 

Embroider} 

United Stales 
Raw cotton 
Wheat 
Bacon 

Wheatmeal and 
flour 
Lard 
Leather 
Tobacco 
Maize 


British Countries 


Australia 

Wool 

Wlieat (occasional) 

Butter 

Mutton 

British India 

\Wicat (occasional) 

Tea 

Jute 


Canada 

M^ieat 

Cheese 

Timber 

Ceylon 

Tea 

^gyp^ 

Raw Cotton 
Oil Seeds 


Zeal a) id 
Wool 
Mutton 

South Africa 
Wool 

Straits Setthments 
Tin 

Rubber 


Gold comes to us from the United States A.ustraha, Canada 
India, South Afnea, New Zealand, and tlic Gold Coast m \ aiyang 
quantities 
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CHIEF ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM BRITAIN 
TO FOREIGN AND BRITISH LANDS 


Foreign Countries 


Aigcvftiie 

Iron, steel, and ma- 
cluncrj 

Colton piece goods 
Coal 
Belgium 
iMacluncrj 
Iron and steel 
Cotton piece-goods 
Biazil 

Cotton piece goods 
Coal 
Chile 

Colton piece goods 
Chiva 

Cotton piece gocKls 
Dciimaih 
C oal 
Fiauce 
Coal 

Machincrv 
Woollen goods 


Gaiunny (before the 
war) 

Coal 

Cotton jam 
Woollen yam 
Hemngs 
Jlachmcrj 
Iron and steel 

Italy 

Coal 

Machincrj^ 

Japan 

Iron and steel 

Machmerj 

Colton piece goods 

Ja a 

Colton piece goods 

Kcihcrlands 
Colton jam 
Coal 

Iron and steel 


Noi ixjay 
Coal 

Russia 

Maclnnerj" 

Coal and coke 
Herrings 

Spam 

Coal 

Sxvedcn 

Coal 

Steii'-ci laud 

Cotton piece goods 

Tuihcy 

Cotton piece goods 

United States 
Linen piece goods 
Iron and steel 
Colton piece goods 
Woollen piece 
goods 


4ust)olia 

Iron Gtet 1 and 
liarJw Tie 

Cotton pace goods 
Maclnnen 
Woolltn piece 
goods 

B filial l)(ia 

Cotton pure "oods 
Iron, suil and 
liardw Tc 


British Countries 

Buti*^h India — contd 
Matluncn 
Cotton \ am 
( ai i ta 

oollen piece 
goods 

Jro I, and 

Inrdw ire 

Cotton p ccc goods 

Cotton p t.cc goods 
CohI 


NciO Zealand 
Iron, steel and 
liardnare 

South Africa 
Clothing 

Straits Setttements 
Cotton piece goods 
II ti/ Afi ica 
Cotton piece-goods 


L f 


> 
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The 


Progress to Geography 

A New Series of Geographical Reading Books 
arranged on the Concentric System, and em- 
phasising the Racial and Civic Aspect of 
Modern Geography Fully and beautifully 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White 

EDITED ni 

RICHARD WILSON, DLirr 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 

SI Arc PRICE 

I “PICTURES 6L CONVERSATIONS” 

8 Coloured Plates 144 pages 2s 6d 

11 MORE “ PICTURES AND CONVER- 

SAllONS” 8 Coloured Plates 176 ,, 3s Od 

III MYSELF AND AD COUNTRY 

8 Coloured Plates 224 „ Ss 6d 

1\' THE BRITISH WORLD 

8 Coloured Plates 256 „ 4s Od 

V BRITAIN A LUROPL AN I \PI RI- 

MLNT IN RACIAL GEOGRAPHY 288 „ 

M BRITAIN A THE AIODFRN MORI D 320 „ 


LONDON MACMILLAN cV CO, Ltd 



The 

Progress to History 

A New Senes of Historical Reading Books 
ai 1 anged on a Graduated Overlapping S} stem, 
which begins with the legend based upon 
history, and leads the Pupil nearer and nearer 
to his own time 

Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-AVhite 
entiiely from Contemporary Sources 

FDITFD 

RICHARD WILSON, D Lin 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


STAGE 


PRICE 

I 

PICTURES OF LONG, LONG AGO 

128 pigcs 

Is 

9d 

II 

PEEPS INTO OLD BOOKS 

176 „ 

2s 


III 

DECISIVE DAYS IN BRITISH HIS- 
TORY 

224 , 

2s 

3d 

IV 

THE STORY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 

256 , 

2s 

6d 

V 

CHILDREN OF THE SEVEN SEAS 

288 , 

2s 

6d 

VI 

BRITAIN 5. EUROPEAN LIBERTY 

320 „ 

3s 



LONDON MACMILLAN & CO, Ltd 



Sentence Building 

A Graduated Course of Lessons in Synthetic English. 

RICHARD WILSON, D Lm 

TuU) and hcaut full) illusiiaftd Laigt i\pt 
Oial Lcs^on^ fo) the Tiaiho and JVutim E\ciliscs foi iht Fupil 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 





Piper co\er3 

Cloth 

Teacher's Lesson Book I 

40 

pages 

Price 

8d 


Pupil’s Companion I 

32 

? t 

y y 

7d 

lod 

Teacher's Lesson Book II 

56 

? J 

y y 

8d 


Pupil’s Companion 11 

40 

1 9 

y y 

7d 

lod 

Teacher's Lesson Book III 

60 

t » 

y y 

8d 


Pupil’s Companion MI 

40 

» » 

y y 

yd 

lod. 

Teacher's Lesson Book IV 

80 

♦ I 

y y 

IS 


Pupil’s Companion IV. 

56 

f » 

y y 

9d 

IS 

Teacher's Lesson Book V 

80 

f * 

y y 

IS 


PupJI’s Companion V 

64 

» » 

y y 

9d 

IS 

Teacher's Lesson Book VI 

06 


y y 

IS 


Pupil’s Companion VI 

64 


y y 

9d 

IS 

Teacher's Lesson Book VII 

64 

t ♦ 

y y 

ib 


Pupil’s Companion VII 

64 

y y 

♦ y 

9d 

IS 


I 1 r Teacher’s I-esson Books ut this Sltic^ contain i 
Luin] II c tour t n true fer in Trimar; SchooK, 

I'lLjMr ilor\ ^ hool mJ ji^icr hi in c( rJar\ bchooN 

J Ik Pupil’s Companions Uain ^ nij I orci..d r\crci',cs 
Hill\ ]] i^’r" ^ u L (. "I J Imc, tic. igncd for the 

nuu} u u i . ( * li c P 1 ^ .r ^ . r -al L ; > 1 i t^ivcn 


A\ ^^v CO 5 Lid 


Macmillan’s 
British Conversational 

Pictures 

A New Series of TwcKc Nursery Talc Illustrations reproduced 
in full colour by a new process, and designed for 
Wall Decoration and Class Teaching 

DpA\\I^^s 

G DEMAIN-HAMMOND, RI 

Sflectfd and Appanted Ba 

RICHARD WILSON, D Litt 

Actual Size of Picture '’vtihout Margiu, 30 lucies by zo inches 
Single Pictures^ clothe rollers^ ard varrishcd, 5/ , 

III f^ourted^ 3 / 

Set I ^ Piciuies nuinbeied i to 6, and Set //, pictures niunhertd 
y to mounted on Until and attached to woodm roller^ ter 
set, 25X 

TEACHER^S HANDBOOK Part I Bj Richard Wilson, 
D Litt Contains full text of the stones illustrated b} the 
above u 6 d 


The Progress to Reading 

Edited 'by RICHARD WILSON, D Litt 

THE PICTURE BOOK — An Illustrated Pupil’s Companion to 
the Teacher’s first Oral Lessons in Reading Eight Coloured 
Plates lod 

Teacher^s Handbook^ Part II — Containing a complete and 
detailed Scheme of Blackboard Lessons in Reading, based on 1 
modified Phonic S)stcm To accompan\ The Picture Book 
1/ 6 d 


< r 


4 



Tlie Progress to Reading {contd.) 

THE FIRST PRIMER- — Conmmng rc\ision of the work 
alrcad; done, with Lcs'^on*; introducing double consonants and 
long \owcl sound^i Eight Coloured Plates 1/ 

Tcachcr^s Handbooks Part III — Blackboard Lc-^sons to 
accompany and extend the reading 105*^005 of Th First Prmer 

If 

THE SECOND PRIAIER — Rc\ision of work alrcad) done and 
further extension on lines of intcrtst Eight Coloured Plates 

1 j 'lyd 

Teachcr^s Handbook, Part IV — Further Blackboard Lessons 
to arcompan\ T/ic Scrent/ Primer u 6^ 

THE INFANT READER — Simple ons incorporating all 

the sound'^ and combinations introduced m the preceding 
books Fight Coloured Plate‘s 1/ (>d 

THE PREPARATORY READER —Short Stones and Poems 
of n ^sur^eT^ character, rather more difficult than those of The 
lifhht Feeder 1 ight Coloured Plates u 

Teacher's Handbook, Part V — Further Blackboard and Oral 
Excrci cs to follow the oni in The Irfart Rerdtr -xnA The 
Ptr/nirtcr^ Rcrrrr Ixoxcl Sj cllmg Lessons designed to 
otend the cluld s working \ocabular\ u Gd 

TEACHER’S HANDBOOK —Containing the abotc Fuc 

Pail^ 


THB USB OF ENGLISH.- i ncr,.h, 

(y mnur \^ orJ- a d P'ua'c-'tLdx Compo uion Homo 
CVvtM mdciuc Cn\cr-aicT Oral Narration and Argu- 
Hint ln,i’ \\ r I p fo’ \’, nting X'crsc Com- 

j >'i u<\ B\ Rkh VI) \\ u O'- D L'c: pr , 

LONDON MACMII LAN ic CO, Ltd 


The 

Progress to Literature 

A new scMcs of Reading Books designed 
to intioduce pupils to books vvliicli tliey 
can really appreciate 

rniiiD j’Y 

RICHARD WILSON, D Lirr 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


SPACE 


PRICE 

I 

WENDY’S FRIENDS 

TEACHfR’S HaNDEOOK If CJ 

112 page- 

Is 

9d 

II 

THE HOME OF THE LOST BOYS 
Teachers Haadcook is (id 

144 

2s 


III 

THE CHIMNEY CORNER 

Teacher s Haadboor is Gd 

208 „ 

2s 

r 

Sd 


THE STORY PORCH 

Teacher’s Haadboor is Gd 

240 , 

2s 

6d 

V 

MASTERFUL MEN 

Teachers Havdboor is G / 

288 „ 

2s 

6d 

VI 

KING’S TREASURIES 

Teachers Haadboor is Gd 

320 „ 

3s 



Beautifully illustrated in Colour and Black-and- 
White, from pictures by fimoiis artists, specially 
painted or drawn for children 

LONDON MACMILLAN N CO, Ltd 

6 

tf 






